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[Prom the Landon New Monthly Magazine for November.] 


*8 ‘FOLLY. 
od Ie ‘Fools are the daily work 
— Of nature, her vocation. If she form 
= n, she loses by it, "tis too\espensive ; 
* — make ten fools.’ Dryden's CEdipus. 
. i ni is a fool, Thersites is a 
2 ———— — pes fool.’ Shakspeare. 
J— Why is it that all the world are so bitter against 
7 fools? They are the great staple of the creation, 
— and they are the work of God, ‘as well as better 
men? Of the mass of mankind, the larger part 
tthe Ua are fools all over; and the rest differ only in hav. 
ing their folly variegated by an occasional vein of 
ail toy wisdom, hardly more than sufficient for preventing 
od with the themselves from burning their fingers; and this, 
—* too, is often of tlrat bastard sort which is more 
ya appropriately designated by the name of cun- 
*52 ning. Even the wisest of mankind pay their due 
to in the tribute to Nemesis, and exhibit oecasionat touches 
8, of folly, which set the duller souls staring by its 
Pater exagrerated absurdity. Happy, indeed, is it for 
Keon Hous, them that this is the case; for, without some such 
** ing infirmity, they would be put out of all 
“ relation to their fellow-creatures. The faultless 
monsters would be as much displaced in society, 
as a frog in a bottle of carbonic acid, or Liston in 
— a Quaker’s meeting. , 
7*2 Folly is the rule of Nature, and wisdom but the 
exception ; and to complain of it is to ‘complain 
DRIES. you area man.’ The outcry against folly is a 
5*22 mere rebellion against Heaven. It shows an ut- 
Bride 8 ter want of self-knowledge or a contemptible af- 
7 aloo be hd fectation. In one word, it is no better than sheer 
he author cant, and ought like all other cant, to be put down 


by general acclamation. Providence makes 

ing in vain ; and the bare fact of this multi- 
plicity of fools should lead, by the shortest route, 
to a conviction that they are a very useful, and 
therefore a very respectable class of personages. 
Those, however, who are deeply versed in the 
philosephy of human life, will make no difficulty 
in acknowledging (sub rosa, be it understood) that 
the whole scheme of Nature is based on the folly 
of mankind; and that two grains more of com- 
mon-sense in the composition of the animal would 
have ruined the entire concern, and have rendered 
the physi nization of the species unfitted for 
the ave —* destined to inhabit. The whole 
state and condition of civilized society, at least is 
built upon the single relation of folly to dupery ; 
and unless one were mad enough to desire, with 
Jean Jaques, a return to simple savagery, one 
must look with complacency upon this sine 
non of the social system. The exclusive end of 
all government is but a sort of game law to keep 
fools (under the pretext of protecting them from 
the inroads of unlicensed knaves) in u preserve for 
the battus of the regular sportsmen. A commu- 
nity of sheer rogues would destroy itself, like two 
millstones moving without the intervention of a 
material to be ground. A nation of fools would 
be devoured by their neighbours; but a society 
compounded of the two, with a proper intermix- 
ture of those who are, in their own persons, an 
happy mixture of both, is admirably qualified for 
J the maintenance of ‘social order, and the relations 
of civilized life.’ Folly is therefore the ultimate 
cause of all that is brilliant and elevated in social 


nor bishops, nor judges, nor generals, nor police 
magistrates, nor constables ; or, at least, if such 
things existed, they would be constituted so differ- 
ently from those which at present bear the name, 
that they would no longer be worthy of it. They 
* would be stripped of all the sublime and beautiful 
in which they now rejoice ; and the polished Co- 
rinthian capital would be divested of the better 
part of its gilding and ornament. There would 
be no sinecures, no pensions, no reversionary 
grants, no proconsular colonies, and no close 
boroughs to claim them ; nothing, in short, to dis- 
tinguish men from the beasts of the field. This 
is the very touchstone of political science ; and 
yet men go on abusing the blockheads and dolts, 
om as if they were a superfluity in nature, and a let 

and an hindrance to the public at large. But the 
matter does not stop here. Banish folly from the 
intellectual complex, and the major part even of 
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the honester callings must cease and be abandon- 
(ee ed, world would become little better than 
00 One vast tub of Diogenes, and its population would 
be as unaccommodated and as idle as the people 
oflreland. Ifthe simple desire of fencing out the 
inclemency of the elements alone presided over 
_ the choice of our habiliments, and nothing were 
granted to folly and ostentation, what would be- 
come of the tailor, and of the milliner and man- 
Wwa-maker? It is folly and vanity that render 
* a means of genteel livelihood to so 
ny worthy citizens; and without them the 
tzes and the Herbots would pine in the same 
— ee nly as the vilest country botch.— 
— of the twenty yards of silk which m 

“ — assures me is indispensable to the building of 
Face, MODE AC evening dress, belong to wisdom and pro- 

in their pul Priety; and how much is dedicated, und 
orche hames of gi —— 
Buildings, he 8, volans a dent, ruches, and fur- 

cry cease “lot, to the service of folly! ’ Flow little of 
Prrpecurity, PB Stupendous and f folly! Hw little of the 
al eeu called a 7a pe ed of architecture, 
. epends upon the capacity of the 
snore po Oncotich bear it. The helmet of “~ Castle of 
until — tion, Like the ee of its marvellous dispropor- 
co a Pee prow fret fry mterior of St Peter’s at Rome, the 
wine EE, eae overwhelms the spectator with 
** ed sl +e —— awe, and impresses him with as 
Ii, Presi den vicuon as death itself of the microcosm 
ti 

Ts re *72* the other great essential of life, 
—* — drinking, folly is no less 
om — * ot that I am insensible to the 


800d cookery, or disposed to set 
rs * Messrs Ude, and Kitchener 
* Manes !) ~~. vanities of vani- 
a ’ leve most potentl 
Den, J that proverb which va: seg that 
of the earth be Sar gave to man the fruits 
* inhabitants of the three ele- 
out a dinner, the devil, with a cor- 
, malice, dragged into upper air that 
X — a bad cook. ‘He who 
Apollo of all Chore 


Al 


qua'|sorites! The handsomest and the best books (in 





mongers and moralists, ‘will Fardly mind any 
thing’* ‘To be indifferent te what one eats, is not 
to know right from wrong ; and is one of the few 
species of folly which is bad in itself, and deserv- 
ing of universal vituperation. I speak not then of 
salmis and fricandeaux, and of the othe: essentials 
of a good table, but of those numerous inventions 
fur pleasing the eye at the expense of the stomach 
—tne temples, the figures, the carmels, and, above 
all, of that giant abuse, the plateau, whose ponde- 
rous and massive vastness feeds nothing but the 
pride and vanity of the ostentatious owner. Of 
the hundreds of articles which go to the set-out of 
a formal dinner table, and which occupy the en- 
tire morning of a butler and a pantry-boy to dis- 
play, how few, how very few administer to the 
real comfort of the meal! Yet, were these not in 
demand, aa host of industrious persons would be 
thrown out of employment. Then again it would 
be a sore day for the tobacconist, if mankind were 
given only to the essentials of a cigar, a pinch of 
blackguard, or a quid of a pig tail. Drive out 
folly with her fifty guinea meerchaum, her highly 
ornamented imull, her cherry sticks, and her ruin- 
ously extravagant hookah, and the poor trades- 
man would starve. The kindred shop of the per- 
fumer affords another illustration of the same veri- 
ty. It is not the Windsor soap and the tooth 
brush that enable the shopkeeper to drive his cur- 
ricle and sport his villa. These he owes to the 
essences, the stars, the scenes, and the cosmetics, 
which are dedicated to the service of Folly, to- 
gether with the gold and silver necessaries that are 
any thing but necessary to the beaux, who cannot 
travel a step without them. But it would be un- 
generous to push this thing farther. That reader 
must be far beyond the average folly, which is the 
subject of this paper, who cannot draw a general 
conclusion from the foreg.ing particulars, and sat- 
isfy himself that commerce would cease with the 
existence of fools; and consequently that they are 
of the last necessity to that complex, which is the 
pride, boast, and prosperity of the summary of all 
perfection, the model of all civilization, the type 
of all morality—Old England. The utility of 
fools in the various departments of literature, is a 
mystery of a more recondite nature. You, how- 
ever know, Mr Editor, and so do Messrs Colburn 
and Murray, that they are the best customers of 
the trade. Without fools theré would be no wa- 
tering places, and without watering places there 
would be no circulating libraries worth mention- 
ing; without circulating libraries there would be no 
fashionable novels, no light poetry, no squibs, no 
autobiography, and (tefl it not in Gath) no re- 
views and magazines; and without all these there 
would be no authors nor booksellers—miserable 



































































































the bookseller’s sense of the word) are got up ex- 
clusively for the fools. Without the aid of fools 
both as purchasers and as authors too, there would 
be no embroiling of the sciences, no factions in 
literature, no party politics, no angry polemics, no 
Kantism, no animal magnetism, no phrenology, 
no eternal disputes en corn and currency; the 
paper-makers might stop their mill-wheels, and 
the pressmen be placed under the command of a 
lieutenant of the navy. Without foolish authors 
criticism would perish for want of its proper pab- 
ulum, or at most, a blue and yellow octavo would 
be called for once or so ina century. Without 
fools the journalists would be no less distressed.— 
There would be no leading articles, no exciting 
slanders, no slang descriptions of the beastly chiv- 
alry of the prize ring, no lengthy columns con- 
cerning captivating swindlers and interesting cut- 
throats ; no canting narrations of fetes nor servile 
sycophantic pratings of the whereabouts of royal 
infants, of boating parties, poney-chaises, of lords 
in waiting, and ‘ladies of the domestic circle,’ and 
worst of all, there would be no advertisements, no 
poetic advocacy of white champagne and black 
polish, no surgical moralizing concerning ‘the 
morning of life and the delusions of passion,’ no 
invitations to single ladies of decent competence 
to marry felons, no notices of tradesmen leaving 
off business, or of savings of full fifty per cent in 
the purchase of calicoes. This multiplicy of ad- 
vertigements proves to demonstration that the 
English are the greatest fools under the sun; and 
are they not the most prosperous of people, the 
envy of surrounding nations, and the admiration 
of the entire world ? 

What more would you have? An adequate 
supply of fools moreover, is highly important in a 
political sense, as the raw materials of standing 
armies so urgently necessary to society as the 
first elements of modern government. Poverty 
and gin, indeed, might go far in raising the neces- 
sary contingent of common soldiers, to be shot at 
and knocked on the head at sixpence per diem.— 
But it would be difficult, I think, to persuade wise 
men of princely fortunes to forego their ease and 
independence, and risk their capital in commis- 
sions and often-changed accoutrements, for the 
mere pleasure of strutting about in laced clothes 
and fur caps, like our sucking cornets and ensigns. 
The multiplicity of fools, too, is the joyful occa- 
sion of the present flourishing condition of the 
practice of physic. To the folly of mankind, 
medicine is indebted, at once for half the diseases 
on which it operates, and for the fame of its prin- 
cipal remedies. A well stored apothecary’s shop 
is a standing monument of human credulity and 
imbecility ; and the blue or pink bottle in its illu- 
minated window is a Pharos shining over the sunk- 
en rocks of the owner’s shallow qualifications.— 
Among the rich variety of its accumulated dis- 
gusts, there are, at most, some half dozen or doz- 
en drugs which skill can turn to account. The 
rest are never better than the inocuous instruments 
of fool catching ; too often they are either posi- 
tively or negatively poisonous, in the hands of 
that empiricism which sets colleges and corpora- 
tions at defiance. Not, indeed, that the worst 
quacks are always to be found among men divest- 
ed of diplomas, or those who disguise the imple- 
ments of their trade beneath the mystery of a 
three-halfpenny stamp. No two things can be 
more distinct than the trade and the profession of 
physic. The professor administers to the mala- 
dies of the patient; the trader to his passions,— 

professor acquires skill by anatomizing the 
dead ; the trader thrives by cutting up the living. 
If to flattery and slander he adds a good dash of 





® Boswell’s Life. 


hypocrisy, and proves his competence in medicine 
by his progress in Theology, his fortunes are 
The ſools fall to his share, and he thrives ; 
while the professor, in possession of the wise men, 


made. 


starves by inches upon their custom, and dies 
disappointment. 


litigation. 


cede the law altogether. 


which attends a successful stroke. 


nature for fulfilling the functions of a cat’s-paw. 


Considering the boundless advantages of folly, 
and the corresponding bounty of Providence in 
keeping up the stock of fyols, it may readily be 
presupposed that their cendition is by no means 
without its comforts; and the fact corresponds 
There is no one in life so 
thoroughly self-satisfied as your thorough fool._— 
It is the miserable prerogative of reason to bring 
us acquainted with the rich variety of our miseries, 
and with the empty nothingness of the objects on 
which humanity fixes its desires. The highest 
flight of wisdom isto lash the mind to a stoical pa- 
tience of suffering, and, by bringing a conviction 
of the realities of life, of their necessity, and their 
inevitability, to screw our courage to the sticking- 
place, and inspire us with a becoming resigna- 
tion. The fool, on the contrary, sees nothing of 


with the presumption. 


all this.* 


Folly, says the Greek tragedian, makes the 
3t 
9 
and Champfort justly remarks, that Nature, in 
pity relieves us from the load of existence when 
the passions cease to blind us to the evils by which 
it is surrounded. Who ever heard of a fool com- 
mitting suicide, or staining himself with any of the 
greater crimes which spring from intensity of feel- 
ing? The French, before the Revolution, had an 
exalted but a false idea cf the philosophy of the 
English, and this justifies another of their preju- 
dices respecting our tendency to melancholy.— 
However good it may be to be merry and wise, 
the union of the two is by no means so easy to 
effect. The Quakers are remarkable for their 
sense and practical wisdom ; but are they not at 
jest Mortals of existence ? 
Your man of wit laughs only when he has good 
cause; but the fool laughs at every thing—at any 
thing—at nothing. Our ancestors, whose wisdom 
is proverbial, and is only called in question by 
Jacobins and innovators, were thrown upon pro- 
fessional fools or jesters fur their merriment.— 
They were too staid and grave arace to venture 
upon a laugh of their own raising; whereas we 
moderns, who are too silly to stir a step in safety 
without their guidance, keep up the circulation of 
the blood by endless laughing at our own jokes 
It is then a most 
merciful dispensation of Providence that multiplies 
fools, and confines within the narrowest limits 
those who must either burst with indignation at 
triumphant villany, or pine into atrophy at the 
aspect of human misery. The upholding of folly 
he denouncing it 
is a treason against Nature, and a sedition against 
He who despises a Lord Chamberlain 
cannot love his king ; and he who jests at a Bish- 
op’s wig, is on the high ruad to atheism. Todis- 
dain pedantry, is almost as wicked as to subscribe 
to the London Universit; and to laugh at Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge, as to level yourself with the 
Cato-street conspirators. The superiority of fol- 
ly is observable in the fact, that the greatest ge- 
niuses are glad to take occasional refuge in fool- 
ing. It is also well worthy of remark, that the 
rich and the noble, who may command their own 
company, seldom surround themselves with asso- 
sociates of high intellectual powers, but ‘give 
a marked preference to those least able to 
If, from a misplaced 
vanity, an individual among them now and then 
is ambitious of appearing clever himself, and sceks 
to open his table to the lettered, the scientific, and 
the deep thinker, his choice more frequently stum- 
bles upon some blue stocking pretender or charle- 
tan, some wholesale dealer in solemn plausibili- 
ties, or worthy blockhead, whose accidental ac- 
quirements serve only to render his native “lly 
He who would get 
on in the world must sedulously hide from it his 
The man of merit, who makes too 
open a display of his abilities, is distrusted and 


sweetest life, and, of all evils, is the least painful 


the same time the 


and our neighbours’ absurdities. 


is therefore in itself a virtue, as ¢ 


the state. 


set the Thames on five. 


more saliantly conspicuous. 


superiority. 


* As the old song of J. Miller, 1744, abundantly testifies : 
A fool enjoys the sweets of life, 
Unwounded by its cares ; 
_ His passions never are at strife, 
He hopes, not he, nur fears. 


Vf Fortune smile, as smile she will, 
Upon her booby-brood, 

The fool anticipates no ill, 
But reaps the present good. 


Or should, through love of change, her wheels, 
Her fav'rite bantling cross, _ 

The happy fool no anguish feels, 
He weighs vor gains nor loss. 


When knaves o’erreach, and friends betray, 
Whilst men of sense fun mad, 

Fools, careless, whistle on and say, 
Tis silly to be sad. 


Since free from sorrow, fear, and shame, 
A fool thus fate defies, 

The greatest folly I can name 
Is to be over wise. 


+ Ajax Mastigophorus. 


In law, likewise,—but why 
mention law? Its luxuries are too expensive for 
ordinary indulgence ; and, after all, it is only tlie 
very greatest of fools that voluntarily rush into its 
labyrinths ; it isthe rogue who usually commences 
Besides, law is only another name for 
gaming ; and, as throwing dice is the gayest mode 
of trusting to chance, it will probably soon super- 
In politics the utility of 
fools is unbounded. Without their general inter- 
position between the rogues who lead parties, the 
latter would come into such close cuntact, that 
questions would be settled, one way or other, 
without delay ; and the world would at least lose 
the amusement of a protracted struggle ; and far- 
ther, without the particular intervention of ſools, 
to do the dirty work of politics, and to hazard 
measures of which the most barefaced villany 
would be ashamed, policy would be cut off trom 
half its best means, and from all the applause 
We all know 
that this class of persans rush in where wise men 
fear to go, and are therefore especially formed by 


dangerous. 


men, the philosophers. 


the Bourbons. 


out for captivating the good graces of fools. 


very best double gilding. 


responsible Cabinet. 


ters. 


as an honest man should do, every one who pre- 
sumes on his intellectual superiority, and has the 
insolent pretension to think himself better because 
he is wiser, than his neighbors, and has got the 
start of the age in which he lives. Decry talents 
hardily ; neglect genius superciliously ; vote il- 
lumination a bore, and consietency a mark of the 
breast ; and above all, as far as your interest and 
patronage extend, be sure to shut out from prefer- 
ment all manner of persons who are so unfitted 
for place or disti ction, as not either to be, or at 
least affect to be downright fools ! 





Christmas Customs.—Of ail the Christmas cus- 

toms that we have ever witnessed or read of— 

save that of public worship—one that Coleridge 

mentions as prevailing in the north of Germany, 
leases us most. 

The children, he says, make little presents to 
their parents and to each other, and parents to their 
children. For three or four months before Christ- 
mas the girls are all busy, and the boys save up 
their pocket money, to make or purchase these 
presents. What the present is to be is cautiously 
kept secret, and the girls have a world of contriv- 
ances to conceal it. The evening before Christ- 
mas day, one of the parlors is lighted up by the 
children, into which the parents must not go, and 
here the presents intended for them are laid out 
in great order—the children still concealing in 
their pockets what they intend for each other. 
Here the parents are introduced, and each pre- 
sents his little gift—after which they bring out 
the rest, one by one from their pockets, and pre- 
sent them with kisses and embraces. Where I 
witnessed this scene, says Coleridge, there were 
eight or nine children, and the eldest daughter and 
the mother wept aloud for joy and tenderness ; 
and tears ran down the face of the father, and he 
clasped all his children so tight to his breast—it 
seemed as if he did it to stifle the sob that was 
rising within him—I was very much affected. On 
the next day, in the great parlor, the parents lay 
out on the table the presents for the children ; 
and a scene of more sober joy succeeds, as on this 
day after an old custom, the mother says private- 
ly to each of her daughters, and the father to his 
sons, that which he has observed most praise-wor- 
thy and that which was most faulty in their con- 
duct, during the year. 

How unlike are the associations and feelings 
connected with such a sacred home-scene, to those 
awakened by the epithet ‘merry,’ and by the 


Commerce. 





Hair, breadth escape—A good story.—On 
Tuesday morning, 23d December, Mr. Christo- 
pher Adams, of the town of Warwick, in the 
neighbourhood of what is called the Long Pond, 
having an errand to the east side of the pond, went 
in a canoe, and Mr. Wygant’s two dogs went round 
the head of the pond by land, and started, as Mr. 
A. thought, a raccoon, by its plunging in the pond 
not far from him, and making his course across 
the pond. Upon this he pursued it with his canoe, 
and commenced an attack upon it with his paddle, 


have struck upon a sea monster, for, to his aston- 
ishment, it was discovered to be a Wild Cat of 
uncommon size, measuring something near four 
feet in length, and about a foot across the breast. 
He soon got possession of the canoe, when he 
commenced springing perpendicularly several 
feet, with his eyes darting fury, snapping and 
grinning in a most terrific manner. In this dilem- 
ma, Mr. A. resigned his commission to his more 
powerful competitor, by leaping into the water 





hated. He must be dissatisfied, and therefore is; his intended grasp in attempting to seize on his 
It is not the dull and the silly who: supposed victim. 

breed revolutions, but that sect, hated of gods and, redoubled his exertions for shore, the infuriated 
Their knowledge is dis-! 
in | affection, and their science infidelity. Had there | 
been no geniuses in France, the world would not 
have groaned under the oppression of a Bona- 
parte, and that nation would have enjoyed to all 
eternity the mild, benignant and paternal sway of 
It is not then wonderful that the 
wisest governments lay themselves so re, 
or 
their benefit the most expensive ceremonies are 
instituted 3 for them, fasts are proclaimed, kings’ 
speeches laboriously conned by heart, Antijaco- 
bin and Quarterly Reviews written, ribbons and 
medals multiplied, and state-trumpeters hired : for 
their especial amusement, robes and jewels are 
called into play, and maces surcharged with the 
If noye but clever per- 
sons were to be consulted, there would be no oc- 
casion for late debates, tedious explanations of min- 
isterial squabbles, annual budgets, or even Yor the 
very expensive farce of Parliamentary votes. The 
sic volo sic jubeo of a Wellington would answer all 
the purpose, as it does of that other fool trap, a 
What, indeed, is diplomacy 
itself, and the whole code of international law, but 
a deferential sacrifice to the folly of mankind.— 
This consideration contains the philosophy of Ox- 
enstiern’s celebrated axiom, and satisfactorily ex- 
plains why fools in general make the best minis- 
They sympathise with the public for whom 
they act, and the public sympathises with them, 
and they instinctively hit upon the measures which 
are suited to the intellectual calibre of the majori- 
ty. They never, by the brilliancy of their con- 
ceptions, disturb the settled order of things, nor, 
by putting mankind upon thinking, disturb their 
digestion, and force them upon the most disagree- 
able of the functions of life. James, the most fool- 
ish of all possible kings, maintained his empire in 
peace for a long series of years, and laid the foun- 
dation of that national developement which placed 
England among the first class of nations, or rather 
put it at the head of European civilization : where- 
as the clever rogues, the Fredericks, the Louis the 
Fourteenths, the Francisses, and the Charles the 
Fifths, imbrued their hands incessantly in the 
blood of their fellow creatures, and made misery 
for their subjects. If then, gentle reader, you are 
not too wise, if you are more worthy of Gotham 
than of Athens, set yourself down without hesita- 
tion as among the privileged order of society.— 
Hold up your head at the highest ; set yourself un- 
blushir ly in the high places; and laugh to scorn, 


thought of Christmas ‘sports.’—N. Y. Journal of 


until he broke it in pieces ; but he might as well| 


VOL. XI. 





— — 





Mr. A. finding himself pursucd, 


animal in close pursuit; at this awful crisis, he 
calied in & stentorian voice for the dogs, which 
although on a back track of the animal, were for. 
tunately in hearing in time to rescue him from his 
impending fate ; one seizing him by the ear, the 
other by the hinder leg, in this manner towing him 
some rods until they arrived at shore. After 
which, a furious battle ensued, in which the cat 
would have sustained the m » but for the as- 
sistance of Mr. A. who had by this time succee:!- 
ed in gaining the shore, although in a situation 
truly piteous, being benumbed with cold, which 
rendered his assistance more feeble, but by their 
united efforts at length despatched him. By this 
time, Mr. A’s clothes were congealed apon him, 
in which situation he had to remain a considerable 
length of time before the inhabitants came to his 
assistance with another boat. Mr. A. took a vin- 
lent cold, the dogs were slightly wounded—but 
all in a fair way of recovery.— Goshen Patriot. . 





From the Seboharie N. Y. Republicen. 

Reader perhaps you never heard of the boy who 
took a stent, (as the phrase is down east,) to mow 
three acres of grass, in as many days? Presuming 
you have not, we will relate it. On the first mor- 
ning he viewed the field :—Pooh ! (said he) Ican 
mow it in two days, so he played that day. The 
next morning he looked at it again, and afier 
scratching his head and ruminating a short time 
on the subject, he came to the conclusion that if 


task in one day—so he spent that day as he had 
the day before. On the morning of the third and 
last day, he arose Jate, and it was near ten o'clock 
before he reached the field. After casting bis eyes 
over it, he began to doubt whether he could ac- 
complish his task in ove day; the field looked 
considerably larger than it did the day previous. 
He stretched himself under a shade tree, to re- 
flect on the subject; presently he heard the din- 
ner horn—it was noon! He jumped up—swung 
the scythe over his shoulder, and turned his face 
homeward, muttering to himself that he ‘wan’t-a- 
going to kill lsimself ifthe grass never got mowed 3’ 
and that he’d ‘be darn’d tw darnation, if there was 
a man in the six counties, that could mow that con- 
founded big piece of meadow ia one day.’ So af- 
ter he had eaten his dinners, he went to play as 
usual. 





Muscular Strength—The muscular power of 
the human body is wonderful. A Torkish porter 
will run along carrying a weight of 600 pounds ; 
and Milo of Crotona, is said to have lifted an ox 
weighing upwards of 1000 pounds. Haller men- 
tions that he saw an instance of a man, whose fin- 
ger being caught in a chain at the bottom of a 
mine, by keeping it forcibly bent, supported by 
that means the weight of his whole body, 150 Ibs. 
till he was drawn up to the surface, a height of 
600 feet. Augustus II. King of Poland, could 
with his fingers roll up a silver dish like a sheet 
of paper, and twist the strongest horsesiwe asun- 
der; and a lion is said (Phil. Trans. No, 310) to 
have left the impression of his teeth upon a piece 
of solid iron. ‘The most prodigious of the 
muscles is exhibited by fish. A whale, moves 
with a velocity through the dense medium of wa- 
ter, that would carry him, if he continued at: the 
same rate, around the world in little more than a 
fortnight, and a sword fish has been known to 


strike his weapon quite through the oak plank of 
a ship. 





Religious Crowing.—Haskett, in his ‘Shaker- 
ism Unmasked,’ informs us that some forty years 
ago, the Elders had a ‘gift? for the brethren to 
crow. In conformity with this gift, they all crow- 
ed very well, except a boy, who obstinately and 
wickedly declared he sat not crow. Do crow 
a little,’ said his pious grandmother, ‘it won’t do 
you any harm to crow.’ ‘I won’t crow,’ returned 
the boy, ‘I an’t a rooster, and I won’t erow.’— 
Nevertheless, by dint of perseverance the lad was 
compelled to enact the part of ‘chanticleer ;’ but 
the ‘gift’ of crowing appears on the whole to have 
been rather unpopular, as we hear nothing of ‘it 
in the Societies of the present day.— Berk. Am. 





The late Duke of Saxe Gotha.—A case of 
considerable importance and some curiosity is ex- 
pected to come on in the King’s Bench. The 
late Duke of Saxe Gotha, it seems, insured his 
life with a London office for a large sum, which 
they refuse to pay, because, as was alleged, the 
Duke was not, when the insurance was effected, 
in so sound a state of health as he represented 
himsel£to be. Various reports have been obtain- 
ed in corroboration of this assertion, nor have the 
heirs been idle. The mode by which the allega- 
tions of the insurers are met, is curious. The 
head of the Duke has been dissected, and, from the 
soundness of the brain, or, at least, to disprove what 
has been asserted of its unsoundness. The phre- 
nologists are said to be much interested .in the 
facts and deductions on this remarkable case.— 
Sir James Scarlet is engaged on the one side along 
with Mr Pollock; and Mr Broughman on the 
other. Prints and drawings of the Duke’s head, 
which certainly exhibit brains, though of what 
quality we do not pretend to judge, have been put 
into the hands of the various counsel, and will be 
exhibited in court.—Eng. Pap. 





4 S— —— — the a week at 
ter, a from our theatrical corps, includ- 
ing Mr Warde. Mr Vandenhoff, Miss Taylor, &c. 
played in that city ; and the Chester Courant, in 
noticing the performances, cites the following pro- 
duction of some unsophisticated son of Cestria, 
chalked on the walls near the Phaegix Tower.— 
Vanderhoff acts nearer nater. 
Thana avy man ia the Royal Thater. 


* Hudibrastic Law.—At an inquest held last 
week on the body of Mrs. Slowly, killed on the 


overturning of the Barnstable coach, by a blow 


from a trunk, the jury were puzzled whethe: to 


levy the deodand to the coach, the horses or the 
trunk, A deodand of one shilling was at length 
levied on the trunk, the foreman of the jury justi 


fying the verdiet by the law as laid down in Hu 
dibras : 





with a powerful effort, causing the boat to recede 
some feet, by which means the cat fell short of 


moves and strikes one dead, 
Is deodand and forfeited '— Londen Paper. 


he worked. ‘right smart,’ he could accomplish his _ 


















.ton introduced into the Senate six resolutions—1 and 2. 


. Committee om finance bring in a bill to carry into effect 


.Why might Congress not be employed just as well in re- 


‘ mon proverb or truism, as to resolve that a public debt is 


FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 23, 1820. 

Report of the Commissioners.ef Rail Roads.— From the 
hasty examination we have been able to make of this re- 
port, which has just been put into our hands, it appears to 
us to be very elaborate, able and satisfactory. It presents 
the whole subject of the Western and Southern rail :oads, 
in a condensed practical form, is full of useful and impor 
tant facts, and is characterized by just views and clear and 
forcible reasoning upon the various questions brought into 
discussion. 

It appears that on the Providence route, a road may be 
constructed at the smallest expense, and varying the least 
fcom a level, by passing through Roxbury by Stony 
Brook, along the western border of Fowl Meadow, thro’ 
Walpole, Foxborough, .and Attleborough, crossing Paw- 
tucket river at Central Falls, and terminating at India 
Point or Fox Point in Providence. The distance on this 
route, from Front Street in Boston to Fox Point, is 43 
miles and 48 chains, and the road may be graduated with- 
in an inclination of 30 feet in the mile. The cost of a 
single rail road is estimated at $334,400 ; A double one 
at $649,513. It is estimated that $12,000 per annum 
might be received in tolls for passengers at 50 cents a pas- 
sage, and perhaps $8,000 for tolls for other transporta- 
tion at alow rate, without allowing for any increase of 
travel or transportation. The fare for passengers seems 
tobe put very low in this estimate, and we see no reason 
why it may not be raised. That the travel is increasing 
on this route without any rail road is well known, and that 
the travelling and transportation would be increased much 
more rapidly in consequence of the constraction of such a 
road, there can be no doubt. 

But the Western rail road is incomparably the most 
important to the city of Boston and the Commonwealth 
generally. The route of this road, as proposed in the Re- 
port, crosses Charles River near Newton Lower Falls, 
continues on the soath side of Worcester Turnpike, at no 
very great distance from it, to Worcester, then through 
Leicester, Spencer, by the Chickopee River to Springfield, 
thence on the north side of Westfield River, and up a 
southern branch of it, to Washington, crossing the sum- 
mit and descending by the Housatonic to Pittsfield, and 
thence, through Richmond, to the boundary of the state 
near the north line of West Stockbridge; whence two 
routes have been surveyed to Albany. The distance to 
Connecticut River is 97 miles 64 chains, to the boundary 
of the state, 160 miles 44 chains, to Albany, 198 miles 6 
chains. The average cost per mile of a double rail road, 
is estimated at $14,940, besides contiugencies and super- 
intendance, estimated at 10 per cent. In the whole route, 
Level, 13 miles, 
Including less than 26 feet 88 “a 

ed “ 26 «= to 52 feet, 46 1-4 “ 

62 “ws0" 611-4 

The Report goes inte particular estimates to show that 
ata very moderate rate ef tolls, the road would afford an 
ample income on the capital invested in its construction. 

We should be glad to give a more full analysis of the 
Report, could we conveniently have done so, being aware 
that, to a very large proportion of our readers, both in 
and out of the state, the subject is one of great interest. 
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CONGRESS. 
Ain Abstract Propesition.—Sxvate, Jan. 6th. Mr Ben- 


That the surplus monies in the Treasury should be applied 
to purchase up the public debt. 3, That the bank of the 
United States should allow interest on deposits by the U. 
States. 4. That a public debt is a public burthen.. 5. 
That an abolition of duties to the amount of 10,000,000 per 
annum should be made as soon as itcan be done. 6. The 


the first and second of these resolutions. 

Only.four out of those six resolutions, it will be seen, 
are of apractical kind. What, we would ask, is the utili- 
ty of proposing such resolutions as the 4th and fifth, es- 
pecially the latter, that the public debt is a public burthen ? 


solving that time is money, and we must make hay while the 
sun shines, or any other abstract proposition, or any com- 


a public burthen? Who does not know that a public debt 
and a private and every sort of debt is a burthen, though 
it should not be so solemnly resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled ? 

Fire Bricks —Hovust, Jan. 5th. Mr Little proposed in 
the House to increase the duty on imported fire bricks.— 
He said that though he understood it to be resolved not to 
touch the tariff this session he thought this particular arti- 
cle ought to be an exception in behalf of the inyention of 
Messrs. John and Thomas Berry, of Baltimore, for making 
this species of bricks. - 

Mc Wesster appeared and took his seat in the Senate 
on January 12h. 

Memorial of the Distillers. Mr Silebee presented a memo- 
rial in the Senate, Jan. 12, from a number of Distillers in 
Boston and vicinity, against the operation of the Jast tariff 
on their business. 

The abolition of the drawback on exported rum, of the 
duties paid on the importation of the molasses used in its 
mannfacture, is the worst feature in the law. 

The Georgia Protest against the tariff of last session was 
laid before the Senate, Jan. 12tb. This protest complains 
that the tariff ‘sets up the servants of the people in Con- 
gress as exclusive judges of what pursuits are most advan- 
tageous and suitable for those by whom they were elect- 
ed, and demands ‘an abandonment of the degrading sys- 

tem which considers the people as incapable of wisely di- 
recting their own enterprize.’ 
One would infer from this protest that, in enacting the 
tariff law, Congress had assuined some new power or acted 
upon some new principle. The memorial of the distillers 
of this neighbourhood states that the duty imposed by the 
last law operates oppressively upon their particular busi- 
ness, and the document accordingly has a definite ob- 
ject and practical character. But memorials, petitions, 
and remonstrances which deal in general propositions and 
denounce the most common ordinary principles and sys- 
tems of legislation, as new, strange, astonishing, and shock- 
ing, excite wonder rather at the signers than at the sub- 
ject of the complaint. That there are parts of the tariff law 
which operate injuriously there is no doubt, but to deny 
te Congress the principles of general legislation assumed 
im enacting that law, is inexcusable extravagance. The 
Evening Post considers this protest as a very awful affair, 
and says, — ‘ 

‘No man of reflection who feels as an American ought 
to fecl, can look at this document and real the solemn 
language of one of the ian Senators | Mr Berrien,) 
meee 
— —— cole be approaching in 
one quarter of the Union. We have never yet been called 
upon to witness the awful spectacte of a state in its corpo- 
rate capacity arrayed against the United States.’ 

All this relates to a course of legislation which was 
adopted immediately after the ratiGcation of the constitu- 
tion, and has been steadily followed ever since, and is 
the common policy of every civilized nation in the 
werld. ' 

Howse, Jan.12. Mr Storrs reported a bill providing 
tor taking the next census. 

We regret that a copy of this bill is not published in the 
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returns for some of the most material parts of our statisti- | 
cal information for the next ten years. We have hereto- 
fore alluded to some of the defects of former bills on this 
subject. . 

Auction Sales. The committee of Ways aud Means 
have reported a bill providing that no foreign goods shall 
be sold at auction without an exhibition, at the sale, of the 
invoices by which the goods were entered and the duties 
paid. Asa reason for not imposing a tax on these sales 
the committee say they ‘believe Congress has no power to 
act upon the subject, except with a view to preserve the 
revenue laws from violation.’ 

We are desirous of learning, as we no doubt shall from 
the debate, upon what grounds the committee arrives at 
this construction of the constitution. Mr Johnson, of 
New York, has proposed a bill as a substitue for that re- 
ported by the committee. His bill provides for « tax of 
two and a half per ceut.on sales by auction in packages 
or lots exceeding $150 each, and 5 per cent. on sales in 
lots under that ‘value. 


sioners report that they are not at present prepared to 
propose a plan for water-rotting hemp and flax at the 
Navy Yards. — 

Manufacture of Cordage for the Navy. The Secretary 
of the Navy says in his report of the 1th of December, 
‘that an opinion has heretofore been expressed that estab- 
lishments for the manufacturing hemp into cordage ought 
to be connected with one or more navy yards; and ad- 
ditional experience has proved that it would be wise and 
economical to erect them without delay.’ He says a sin- 
gle establishment of the sort at Norfolk or Washington 
would supply the wants of the navy. 

The Commissioners of the navy estimate the expense of 
a building for the purpose at $15,000. 

The Mint. It appears from the report by the superin- 
tendent to the committee on the Mint, that over thirty 


last ten years. 
thirds of the bullion coined at the Mint has heen received 
from the United States’ Bank. The superintendant esti- 


will be on an average, $2,500,000 per year, and amount in 
some years to $500,000. He urges the necessity of a new 
building and more ample accommodations, the present 
being according to his description entirely inadequate and 
in some respects unsafe. The place of deposit for the 
copper coin is a frail woodea building originally con- 
structed for a stable, and the most of the silver is coined 
in ‘a small two story frame building slightly constructed.’ 
The cost of a suitable buiiding is estimated at 50 or 60,000 
dollars. One inconvenience of the present establishment 
is, that it does not afford the means of separating gold and 
silver, on any large scale, and great quantities of silver 
containing a valuable portion of gold are brought from 
South America, which must now be sent to Europe to be 
coined. 

Refunding of Duties. We have observed that a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives propose to report 
a bill foc refunding duties paid upon some goods import- 
ed since the late tariff went into operation, in cases where 
the goods were ordered previously to the passage of the 
law. This report seems to be as objectionable a proposition 
as could well be made in a legislative body. It would be 
so obviously unequal and unjust in relation to the other 
importers, and in respect to the public in general, that it 
is superfluous to point out the objections. Other mer- 
chants have been ordering and importing goods from the 
time of the passing of this law to the present, and have 
paid the same duties upon them and sold them to the same 
market as those importers. 





Internal Improvement.—North Carolina Legislature —A 
very sharp debate took place in the senate of North Caro- 
lina, on the 30th December, upon some resolutions, pur- 
porting that congress have the right to make appropria- 
tions for education and internal improvement. It was re- 
solved 29 to 27 that congress have the right, but the mem- 
bers voting in favor of the resolution, proposed to amend 
it in such a manner as to make it less objectionable to the 
opposers ; and instead of saying congress ‘have the right,’ 
&c. to say ‘whereas congress has claimed and exercised 
the right,’ and then proceeding to resolve that the funds 
appropriated for this purpose should be apportioned among 
the states in proportion to their federal members to be ex- 
pended and applied under the direction of the states. But 
the opposition, instead of being appeased, seemed to be 
the more exasperated. ‘These gentlemen,’ said Mr. Croom 
the member who had moved for the amendment, ‘are not 
to be mitigated in regard to a matter on which they seem 
to entertain something like a superstitious horror.’ When 
Mr. Brown, one of the opponents to the resolutions, next 
arose, he commenced a crimination on Mr. Clay. The 
chairman of the committee of the whole said he was out 
of order. ‘But cries of leave, leare, proceed, were heard 
feom different parts of the house. Mr. Brown again pro- 
ceeded, when Mr. Speaker Spright rose and begged the 
house to reconsider the decision, and reflect where such a 
debate would be likely to tend. Again the same cries 
were heard, more numerous and vivid than before. Mr. 

B. then proceeded to his remarks upon Mr. Clay. Mr. 
Croom then rose and said the committee had evidently 
made an improper decision, and calculated to be oppres- 
sive to a minority of the Senate, and that he would not 
remain with them, and he immediately left the house. 
The question was thea put on striking out the original 
resolution which was carried. Mr. Brown’s original sub- 
stitute was proposed and lost. Mr. Croom’s amendment 
was then put to vote, and there were 27 in its favour, and 
28 against it. If Mr. Croom had remained, his own vote 
with that of the ehairman who was on the same side, 
would have carried his amendment by a vote of 29 to 28. 
The result wus that the senate passed no resolution on 
the subject. One objection to the resolutions on the part 
of the opposers was that itgave congress the right of distri- 
buting funds among the states which might be by this means 
bribed into subservicncy, and yet, two days afterwards, 
the same body passed a law incorporating a company 
which was authorized by its charter of incorporation to 
to apply to congress for funds. 





Virginia Convention.—A large vote of the people of Vir- 
ginia was given last spring, in favonr of a convention for 
altering the Constitution. But the House of Delegates 
cannot agree upon the mode of organizing the Conven- 
tion. The point of difference is, that by the present Con- 
stitution the counties having a minority of white popula- 
tion, have a majority in the Assembly, and they are un- 
willing to agree to any amendment of the Constitution 
whereby they will lose this advantage. 





Georgia, has declared Mr Gilmer’s election to congress 
void, though he received a majority of the votes in his dis- 
trict, because he did not, in conformity to a law of that 
state, give the executive seasonable notice of his accept- 
ance. The National Intelligencer says, ‘Mr. Gilmer will 
doubtless receive a majority of the votes. Whether he 
does or not, however, we should consider, in reference to 
his title to his seat in the house, to be of no consequence 
whatever. The election of Mr. Gilmer has been solemnly 
proclaimed by the governor, and that proclamation is a 





Jatelligencer. It is one of the most important bills to be 


cy of North Carolina is in a disordered state. 


ture of North Carolina. 
state has been compelled, by the influence of the bank of 
the United States, to redeem its paper by specie. The 
other banks do not so redeem their paper which is accord- 
ingly depreciated. Mr. Gaston's resolutions attribute these 
embarrassments partly to the bank charters by which the 
limits imposed on issues of paper were too vague aud the 
checks too feeble ; and state, ‘that a general readiness in 
the community to borrow, joined with a desire of profit on 
the part of the stockholders, could aot fail to produce an 


Water-rotting of Hemp and Flar. The Navy Commis- issue of paper out of proportion to the specie funds of the 
: oe banks.’ 


cumstances of the election, as he was chosen by the cast- 


ed. Mr Campbell is expected to be chosen. 


millions of gold and silver have been coined at this es- | had announced by proclamation that in consequence of 
tablishment, and more than half of this amount within the | the obstinacy of the Porte, the three allies were to recog- 
During the last seven years more than two | nize the independence of Greece. Lord Cochrane was at 


mates that for the next ten years the amount of coinage | sians were bombarding Widdin froman island in the Dan- 


camp near Actium Oct. 4th — 


Mr. Gilmer's election in Georgia.—Governor Forsyth, of | ing upon the Organ and Piano Forte, as an accompani- 


passed during the session, since we must depend upon the | which, in our belief, he would hold his seat in defiance of 


any after-claimant. The governor has doubtless literaily! 
toliowed the law of the state. But the law itself requiring 

the members to notify their acceptance within twenty 

days after the date of the proclamation of their election, is 

a solecism in legislation.’ 


Currency of North Carolina.—It seems that the curren- 
Mr. Gas- 
ton, formerly a distinguished member of Congress, has 
proposed a set of resolutions on this subject in the legisla- 
He states that one bank of that 





‘ews.—Mr Barbour our minister to Great Britain had 
his first audience with the king at Windsor, on the 24th of 
November. 


King Miguel was thrown out of his carriage on the 9th 
Nov. in going to his palace at Caiscas, and had his thigh 
broken. 

Sir Walter Scott has declined accepting the office of 
Rector of the University of Glasgow on account of the cir- 


ing vote of the vice rector, whese right to vote is question- 


The London University has 394 students. 


Count Capo d'istria, is stated in a letter from Trieste of 
Nov. 13, to have returned from Poros to Egina, and hc 


Egina. 
A letter from Orsova dated Nov. 10, states that the Rus- 


ube, but had not commenced a regular siege. 

General Church writes to a ‘friend in Paris from his 
‘We have just accomplished 
an important object, that of forcing a passage by sea and 
land into the Gulf of Artn in spite of the batteries of Pre- 
veza. There never was more valor displayed than on this 
occasion. The Turks have been perfectly stupified for 
none of them thought it possible for us to force the chan- 
nel of Preveza. But we have succeeded, and my troops 
extend nearly round the whole of the gulf. We have taken 
many vessels and a number of prisoners, and 300 mules 
destined for Missolonghi.’ 


[Dr Howe, it will be recollected, does not speak very 
favorably of General Church’s qualifications as a com- 
mander, in his account of the Greeks.] 


The Egyptian Army. Ibrahim Pacha had arrived safely 
at Alexandria, from the Morea, with about 18,000 troops. 
He was welcomed with salutes and greetings. Among 
the transports, employed ‘to bring the soldiers home, were 
75 European vessels. Cotton came in slowly at Alexan- 
dria, at the last dates, and the harvest does not appear to 
have been .a good one. The French freighting vessels 
there, were in want of employ. Provisions, though abun- 
dant, found few purchasers, because of the high prices the 
Pacha had affixed.— Bost. Pal. 





Music oF tue Cuuncn. A Collection of Psalm, Hymu 
and Chant Tunes, adapted to the worship of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States. New-York, 
published by Samuel F. Bradford. Philadelphia, printed 
by P.C. Smith. p. p. 232. 4to and 8vo. 1828. 


The Rev. Dr. Wainwright, of Grace Church, New-York, 
is the Compiler of this work. The high opinion we enter- 
tained of that gentleman's qualifications for such a task, 
induced us on the annunciation of his intention to under- 
take it, to look for its publication with no ordinary inter- 
est. An examination of the work has not disappointed 
our expectations. Dr. Wainwright possesses a union of 
qualifications for such a work, rarely found in this coun- 
try, combined in an individual. A strong natural sensi- 
bility to the charms of Music, fed him early to cultivate 
it, as a science and an art. We well recollect the ardour 
and enthusiasm, with which he availed himself, some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, of tae great science and skill of 
Dr. Jackson, then an Organist and Instructor in this City. 
That was a new epoch in Music in Boston and its vicinity. 
Its beneficial influences have since been felt in our 
Church Music, through New-England The ample Library 
of that accomplished Organist, and his efforts to promote 
a knowledge of music, opened new sources of delight to 
the lovers of melody and harmony, of which few of them 
had any previous knowlcdge. It is believed that no one 
passed the works of Handel or Haydn before that time. 
The sublime strains in Handel’s oratorios, and the enchant- 
ing harmonies of Haydn's Creation begat a disgust for 
the insipid and vicious compositions, which then prevailed 
in the community. The oratorios got up at that time by 
Dr. Jackson, led to the establishment of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, to whose efforts we are mainly indebted 
for the improved state of church music. If we mistake 
not, Dr. Wainwright assisted in the organization and es- 
tablishment of that society. He studied the science of 
harmony and practised on the organ, under the instruc- 
tion of that learned professor already named. From the 
book before us we should conclude, that the favorite study 
of his youth, has frequently hecn resorted to as a relaxa- 
tion from the labors of maturer years. He must also have 
felt it incumbent on him, as a duty, in his sacred office, to 
promote and improve that important portion of the church 
service. We have often had occasion to observe, isow in- 
sufficient the mere knowledge of the laws of harmony and 
of the general principles of vocal performance, is to quali- 
fy a person for compiling a work of Church Music, and 
adapting it to sacred poetry. A cultivated mind, a nice 
perception of the beauties of sentiment and poetry —and 
that refinement of taste, which is the fruit of general scho- 
larship, are indispensable requisites. And to these should 
be added pious and devout feeling. We are satisfied, that 
the compiler possesses these requisites. 

The work is divided into three parts - Ist a selection of 
the best approved Psalm and Hymn Tunes, ancient and 
modern, for all the varieties used in the Church—2d a Se- 
lection of Tunes and set-pieces, adapted to Festivals and 
Feasts, and other extraordinary occasions of public wor- 
ship—3d a Collection of Chants, adapted to the portions 
of the Liturgy, that may be sung. The Introduction con- 
tains instructions for singing, and full directions for exe- 
cuting Sacred Music, in its various forms of Psalmody, 
Chanting and Anthems, and also directions for perform- 


ment to such music. This Introduction, containing gene- 
ral directions for the performance of Sacred Music, does 
not pretend to be a treatise on the seience of music, or to 
give the history of it, as an art; but, what is more conso- 
nant to the objects of the compiler, and advantageous to 
those who may use the work, it contains correct and judi- 
cious remarks on the desigs and character ef sacred music 
and the manner of performing it. The directions for con- 
forming the accent of the music to the accent of the words, 
are judicious and practicable. Every person, who attaches 





sufficient credential to the house of representatives, under 





due importance to correct ecceat and emphasis of poetry, 


accompanied by musical tones, must have beea frequently | cility to performance, as shall lead to the general intes J 


shocked by a neglect of this principle, essential to a good 
vocal performance. We give the remarks of the Compiler 
on this subject. ‘Attention should be paid to another point, 
which has been much neglected in Psalmody, via. Accen- 
tuation. The different verses of our Psalms and Hymns 
vary so much in this particular—the first verse commenc- 
ing, perhaps, with an unaccented syllable, while the second 
begins with a strongly acceuted word, that when the same 
notes are used in both cases a correct ear is offended. 
Whenever it is practicable, if ‘the poetry commences with 
an accented syllable, the tune should begin with a full bar : 
on the contrary, when the Psalm or Hymn begins with an 
unacceuted syllable, the tune should commence with a part 
of a bar. But, as in succeeding verses there is often a 
change in this respect, we must give some attention to re- 
medy the difficulty. It is tobe done with much greater 
ease, than nay at first be apprehended.’ The Compiler 
illustrates the mode of doing this, by reference to a Psalm 
and tune adapted to it, in the work. Ifthe tune begin with 
a full bar, and the verse with an accented syllable, no 
change is necessary; but if the verse begin with an unac- 
cented syllable, that syllable must be sung to part of a 
bar, and the two first notes of the tune slurred to the se- 
cond syflable. And every supposable case of want of con- 
formity of accent in the words and music is provided for, 
by the directions given. 

It appears by the Preface, that the harmonies of all the 
tunes have been corrected, and the organ accompaniment 
arranged by Mr. P. K. Moran, organist of St. John's, New 
York ; and the Compiler acknowledges the agsistauce of 
other distinguished organists. ‘The Organ or Piano Forte 
accompaniment is written out in notes, instead of being 
expressed in the usual manner by figures. This will, un- 
doubtedly, be a facility to inexperienced performers, and 
we should suppose equally convenient to the most skilful. 
The imperfect examiuation we have been able to give to 
the harmony, if not our want of science on that subject, 
would lead us to speak with difidence. The laws of har- 
mony, as understood and practised, at the present day, 
are more enlarged and give greater scope to the musical 
composer, than at some periods, was considered permissi- 
ble. The judicious introduction of dissonances in passages 
of harmony, according'to the fundamental laws of musical 
composition, is now felt and admitted by all to be the soul 
of music. These laws admit of a diversity of accompani- 
ment to the same air or melody, and it by no means fol- 
lows that the harmony of a tune is incorrect, because we 
find the same melody differently harmonized in different 
publicotions. As far as we are able to judge of the harmo- 
nies, by a comparison of them with other editions of the 
same tunes, we are led to believe them unquestionably 


Correct, and calculated to produce that solempity and ele- | §°°U 


vation of feeling, which is the appropriate office of Church 
Music. 

It would be an interesting employment to the lover of 

sacred music to trace back the history of some of these 
venerable tunes, which have given ardor to the devotions 
of successive generations from the time of our pilgrim fa- 
thers to the present day ; and have retained their place 
in the best feelings of the heart, through all the permuta- 
ions of a capricious taste. We can recollect some of them, 
since our childhood, in almost as many varieties, as have 
taken place in costume since the time of our grand mo- 
thers—notes sometimes black, then white—now round, 
then square, and anon ina di d imes in cop- 
perplate, then in type. And there was a time, when the 
harmony was as monotonous, as the tones generally heard 
from the pulpit. Dissonances were proscribed, and no 
departure from the common chord would have been tole- 
rated. Greater refinement has sought for greater variety, 
and the cultivated ear is pleased with the succession and 
contrast of concordants and dissonants; and there is 
scarcely any combination of musical tones, that is not 
sometimes heard with good effect, in certain departments 
of secular music. But we hasten to the Chants, a species 
of music, of all others the most devotional. No one can 
bs insensible to their solemn grandeur. It is to be sure, pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the services of the EpiscopalChurch, 
but we can see’no good and sufficient reason for not intro- 
ducing it into other Churches. That it weuld add warmth 
to our devotions and solemnity to our worship, we are 
sure; and we have heard some of our most respected 
clergy, who have felt its power, in the cathedrals of Eu- 
rope, express a desire for its introduction into their 
Churches. And we believe some attempts have been 
made, in one or more of them, —“ Chants, but not 
with much success. Although the Chant is in itself of all 
music the most simple, it differs from other Church music 
so materially in some of its characteristics, that much 
practice is necessary to enable a choir to perform it with 
correctness and effect. A portion of the Chant is recita- 
tive, and the remainder a musical cadence, and one of the 
great difficulties in performance, consists in a proper divi- 
sion of the words between the two parts of the Chant, and 
a simultaneous utterance of the words by the members of 
the choir, with correct accent, emphasis and pauses; as 
would take place in good reading. But we caunot present 
the subject to the reader so well, as in the words of the 
Compiler. ‘The first bar of each strain is the chanting 
note; and to this the principal part of each half verse of 
the prose Psalms is recited ; the remaining bars in each 
strain form a species of cadence, and are to be expressed 
in a singing voice. The principal object to be attended 
to in chanting, is a distinct, and forcible articulation of the 
words. They must be correctly accented, and where a 
stop occurs, it may be marked by a short rest. The recited 
part of the verse must occupy no longer time, than a good 
reader would require to pronounce it, and the cadence 
must be given in correct time, the beat of which can be 
feit. A great difficulty in arranging the words of a Chant, 
is to know when to break off from the words of the reci- 
tative, and to begin the cadence. There are two errors to 
be avoided. The first, is the drawling effect, produced by 
giving in every instance only single syllables to ¢ach note 
of the cadence ; the second, is the hurrying and confused 
effect, produced by taking too many syllables from the 
recitative and crowding them into the cadence. The latter 
error is by far the most injurious, as it always destroys 
musical rhythm, and produces a light and trifling manner 
of singing, very inconsistent with sacred words.’ 

In these Chants Dr. Wainwright has distributed the 
words between the recitation and cadence, and separated 
them by a line in such manner, as can leave no doubt in 
the mind of the performer, how they are intended to be 
sung ; and nothing will be necessary to qualify a choir 





. for performing them respectably, but so much practice as 


will enable the members of it to utter the words appro- 
priated to the recitative simultaneously. But to make this 
division, great judgment and correct taste were requisite, 
and there is no part of the work, with the execution of 
which we have been so much pleased. It shows an accu- 
rate knowledge of the manner, in which music may be 
made to give force to sentiment. Its character is decidedly 
superior, in this particular, to other books of Chants, which 
we have examioed. In looking into some, and it would 
be invidious to name them, we have been surprised at the 
want of judgment shown in the distribution of the words 
between the recitative and cadence. We apprehend, that 
performers will find most of the difficulties, they have here- 
tofore met with in chanting, have vanished, when they ex- 
amine Dr. Wainwright's book ; and our enjoyment of the 
Chant will no longer be marred by the errors pointed owt 
in bis Introduction. Should this publication Give such fa- 






















tion of this species of music iuto our churches, be eal Seeome from 
have done much to elevate the character of ag ig 

part of public worship. We are glad to learw, that 
the most accomplished Choirs in our City have =e 
purchased a number of copies of the work. The win. | 
and printing of the work are of the first ; 
price moderate, compared with that of similar A 
the whole, we consider Dr. Wainwright's beek avers wf 
uable accession 10 Church music, possessing 
ties to aid Choirs in corvect performance. — 
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Liberia Coffee.— About 6000 Ibs. of Libefia rr 
been offered for sale m Richmond, Virginia. It * 
ped by Lot Carey. ‘It was,’ says the Nationa! “i 
cer, ‘gathered from the native shrub, which grows ‘ 
vast extent, and will furnish an unlimited supply, : 
other labor than gathering ’ “te 

It is stated that some of this coffee was to be sen ue 
office of the Colonization Society in Washingtoa, 
is said of its quality. This is a subject of very 
importance, since the abundant production of B. to epenk 
good quality, would have a very important i ad, as was h 
the prospects of the colony. aie. 

Arthur M°} 




















































The Emigration to Arkansas by the vniltary tag 
stated to be fourfold what it was last year, and os 
that at the ferry at Memphis, many wagons 
compelled to wait several days for their turn tog 





Could we keep a journal of all the various 
given for any one ailment, by kind friends, cigs 
women, quack doctors and would be-doctresses, ines 
probably furnish a list nearly as long and as hele 
neous as the following, which is taken from the 4 
Daily Advertiser. It is said that they were — 
gentleman who was constantly visited by his 
while laid up with inflammatory rheumatism, , 
‘Blue clay mixed with vinegar and salt, applied 
the part affected—beef brine applied’ ’ 
worms, put on crawliog—pulverized brimstone 
pentine, mixed—cider brandy and red pepper, 
part and drink plentifully—-cold shower. 
medicated vapor bath—raw muskrats skin, fer 


the part affectyd—rattlesnake’s oil—tar, ae ade 
saltpetre, mixed to a salve and d t Our two Se 
grease—the marrow of a horse's off hind ments in Mr 
saltpetre, to drink—camphor and hie ov 


tain ash steeped in brandy—root of shunk’s eh 
made a poultice of—marrow of hogs’ jaws, anciat © 
hops steeped in vinegar, rattlesnakes’ sking, & 
around—slices of fat pork, spread with p 
petre, and applicd—oils of spike, mint and este 
equal parts mixed and bathe—carry a certain bone | 
certain animal in my waistcoat pocket ning days 
promised never to tell what bone this was)—eel sim 
poke berries put to Jamaica spirits and d jingerele party to be, a 
red peppers, mixed hog's la * 

fellows: nine pails full of cold water, nine 


succession, projected from an elevation of nine feet § It was curio 





the head—old shoes burnt to charcoal, pu voom At 
mixed with raw whiskey and: » drink vine at ence bespol 
fuls a day—friction of the part.affected by the ) as it should be 
pure blooded A frican—equal parts of wild turnip, Cage netere,' end 
pepper and gunpowder, steeped in cider , 

spoonfuls a day, nine days in succession. This is tovet off « 


dote to inflammation with a vengeance te is ; 
yet blazing like oven wood. ay 


If the gentleman followed all the above 
and has escaped ‘spontaneous combustion,’ or with | 


off, und 
he third butte 
hat displayed 





& 
one of his lives (even if he had nine) not suited his 
by any other means is still above ‘the sod,’ then ¢ rustle of gi 
no such thing as ‘killing with kindness.’ ‘ been favo 

Young Americans. Munroe and Francis baw — — 
published an excellent book for childreo under A T Single 
It is a tour in England, made by children, in when “tidied negli 
things of most notice are introduced, generally ¶ I cveis Just one 
suitable and pleasing way. We should think it{ were) wes ses 
culated to interest and instruct children. Sach bes like a mob-cay 
better than mere tales, as they create a fead wes thas hap 
different and better class of books. Jae % which Tom 

* After a cool 

McGREGOR’S WAR SONG. * sauntered tow 

McGregor goes forth with his clan o'er the Border, © Mae have rivetted ¢ 
To seek the heart's blood of the lowland Marauder, » 

He comes like the lightning with vengeance frees tj 

When the trees of the forest in splinters are rives. John Kemb! 

BEE friend for the 

The notes of his Slogan are borne on the wind, 4 and Siddons, » 

While clans of the Highlands are gathering i readers, thas ¢ 
Like the waves of the ocean on the rocky bound: , 

When the bark of the seaman is dashed beſore. 

J Dear E.—I | 

Rise up all ye Clansmen who hear the loud tohes, [i Faglisn spring 

For your Glens and your Chieftains, the willow ish & most pleasan 


Gather on the hill tops, gather in the vale, EB Cetiar, Piccadi 






Let your war cry be heard on the swift passing myeelf at my « 
Lockray and Inverness hear the bold story, yy J Caner ta 
The Chief of McGregor goes forth in his glary,""- | lodgers ha 
































Fly, to the trysting place lest your hearth A, ‘ 
At midnight shall reek with trp ed: 
ight shall reek with your blood sodden ” in this m 
Then quick draw your claymores and rush to t et my readines 
Be Honor your breast-plate and Glory your tangy: John Kemble ; 
And when the life's blood in dark torrents shall Particular nigh 
Let them rue the dire vengeance he takes on hist ME tre, for Cato w 
MEE this actor of 20 
; ———— what character 
Mr Quincy's Address.—Persons who interest! = Kemble’ 
in the affairs of the city, will find Mr Quincy's — whele pant 
quitting the office of Mayor, well worthy of as ly mach emaci 
rusal. It corrects many errors into which some decay. His w' 
zens have been led in relation to the financial seen such nobi 
the city ; and throws a good deal of light upon thes like this act in 
tration of the city police, the importance of heroical in the 
likely to be forgotten when it is best you that his m 
then the public hears the least of it. frame. His co 
The Berkshire American gives the following ial O° “ravings y 
the filial piety of a young fellow sumewhere ia his forehead, 
ter, who loved his hounds more dearly then ‘Sf? neck wholl; 
beside.’ os ots 
‘One day being in a great at the old talg is a white 
ther, he ran after her with an axe to oplit edging, and fet 
His father observing it, cried out, ‘Joshy, JesbyQtmm tions, | was , 
2* —— ee —*— kill your * touad him on 
peal had ¢ esired e and Josh bs 
for the sake of his dogs!” . " —* but the 
A hearing th females had. Rever ae 
man hearing that two baer was 
ed, ‘if they had called each other ual * Os e 
swered in the negative, he replied, ‘I shall RET, 
concile them.’ Io oe 
sh — No 
Original Anecdote.—A little ter of Cal Mr Kemble’s 
lent partizan of Gen. Jackson, in N. H. overhew ing deep 
versation, in which something was said shout 5™ 
being appointed Foreign Minister, if Jackees overwhelming f 
witlessly said to her parent, ‘you must go te Oa) becomes som 
papa, if you want to be a Minister.’ - eflort to do whe 
Fishermen's Sham-fight—The Gloucester f Bet when 
the close of am article on the abuses of the whelming truth 
as the following anecdote: About 12 years Wee, he stands 
body of our Fishermen were warned to oF of & hopeters 
to order, and after going through the of the 
usual on such occasions, the regiment was #04 thing 
for a ht. The late Capt. ® velee 80 awty 


pere sham-fig 

ed the Sandy Bay Militia, 
who had hardly got their sea 
their military ones on. When the order ft 


given, Capt. H. addressed his men in their o00 You heow thi 
viz. ‘OW mittens, some parts of 
on they rushed, Decutiarty 
may of their ang 
heels with haifa regiment of fey whict 
as was supposed, te do Mere As 
themselves with immortal gery! Bet Oe ctene with | 
ed, and they were stopt from their design — * 
was wounded except = 
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yapublishod Novel, extracted for the Galaxy. 
PELHAM IN BOSTON. = 
i extended ov 

Hcigho! says Tom Singtel che blacng Schuylkill 
—8 * oes veut bid his waistcoat bosom, and the 
— of iis left thrust through the tangled curls 

taper fingers ir,—heigho, Arty, how shall we kill 

— — was just taking the last quiz 
time "till Mrs R's”. Arthur sen eng ra 

the maid, who was removing the ; ° * 
oo of a pretty form anda roguish eye, was willing 
to linger in the ‘private’ of the dashing young re, 

At Tom's query, he — — chain into a 
age * on geo a model you'd 
ea yaa tee why you'll be lithographised io « 
—* if you don’t shake off this stupid insipidit;, you've 
imbibed among the Puritan lasses of Boston. —— 

Tom Singleton was the only son of one of che * x 

: of Virginia ; about a year previous, his father 
— Tom, at the age of twenty-two, had dashed on 
2* to spend . few weeks of the winter party — 
and, as was hinted among the fashionables, in search of a 
wife. * 

Master his friend, was also the son of a ric 
tb ve hae was yet alive, and Arthur was * 
quite his own master ;—ia short, to use the phrase of t 

an 4 
—— the characters of the two young 
snen were widely different. To be sure, both liked dash— 
both eimed at being recherché. But while Tom was cul- 
tivating the graces and trimming his phrases, Arthur was 
for taking public favor by storm, and you could easily tell 
which corner of the ‘sociable’ he was in, by the young riot 
which was raised around him. Arthur was a favorite with 
les esprits jolis, the frequenters of Nahant and the springs, 
the true disciples of the Spanish dance ;—Tom figured 
among the exclusives, voted the Spanish dance plebeian, 
patronized the Fair, and (to use his own phraseology) 
‘never suffered his digits to be deprived of their Boudard 
integuments,’ unless to hand a lady an ice, and then dis- 
play a Mosaic ring, or to thread the mazes of his hair en 
bandit, and shew off a lilly hand. 

Our two Soutbroners occupied a suite of private apart- 
ments in Mrs ——'s, in P—— street. Tom Singleton 
sported his own carriage, and throughout his whole estab- 
lishment evinced a thorough insight into all the mysteries 
of Pethamism. ‘Never mind, Arthur, don't think I'm 
afraid of a caricature ;—! was case-hardened to that in 
College, when Hubbard gave me a full length in my gig 
and tandem. The deuce take the paper cutter, l was cal- 
led Tandem, till I graduated. But tell us, what's the 

sociable, jam.’ 
— 28 Romney ca a ae 

It was curious to observe their different styles of entering 
the room. Arthur, as usual, led the way. His manner 
at once bespoke a consciousness that all was right, and 
as it should be. He never touched his hair, but left that 
to nature, and his hair dresser. His coat buttoned to the 
top to set off a fine form, he dashed into the room, with 
gloves off, and just thrusting his scented cambric under 
the third button, planted his bow to the lady, with a smile 
that displayed the finest ivory, and rushed headlong into 
conversation with Miss ——, whose New York brilliancy 
best suited his rattle-brained fancy. It was easy to see by 
the rustle of gigots and Jackson cords, that Arthur's entrée 
had been favorably. received by the whole bevy of fair 
ones, wall-fowers and belles beth included. 

Tom Singleton entered the room a perfect specimen of 
studdied negligence. Hiseye glass dangled on its gold 
chain just one inch below the vest ; his hat, (never yet 
worn) was resting easily under his arm, (not squeezed 
ike a mob-cap, as some have been seen) and his whole air 
was that happy mixture of sonchalance and protection, 
ia which Tom Singleton believed himself perfectly unique. 

After acool survey of the room and its contents, Tom 

sauntered towards Miss ——, with a bow, which would 
have rivetted the attention of Dr Pangloss himself. 
N. N. K. 





Scenes from af 





John Kemble and Mrz Siddons.—We are obliged to a 
friend for the following glowing descriptions of Kemble 
and Siddons, with which, we think, we may promise our 
readers, that they will be delighted. 


Loxpox, — 1811. 

Dear E.—I took one of the loveliest mornings of an 
English spring day to leave Oxford for London, and after 
a most pleasant drive, I left the coach at the White Horse 
Cellar, Piccadilly, between 5 and 6, P. M. and soon found 
myself at my old lodgings in the Adelphi Terrace. It was 
near dinner time, and I heard with pleasure that my fel- 
low lodgers had made up a party for the theatre, the same 
evening. As soon as dinner was over, we started for Co- 
vent Garden, and we were soon very comfortably estab- 
lished in this magnificent house. You will not be surprised 
at my readiness to go, when I tell you that I was to see Mr 
John Kemble ; and though I might not have selected this 
particular night for my first play in Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, for Cato was the play, still I was so desirous to see 
this actor of so wide a fame, that l was not particular in 
what character he might first appear to me. 

Mr Kemble's first appearance attracted and fixed my 
whole attention. His form is noble, and though apparent- 
ly mach emaciated, the whole grandeur has survived the 
decay. His whole bearing is majestical, and I have never 
seen soch nobility of motion. His walk is altogether un- 
like this act in any other man I have seen. He is truly 
heroical in the best sense of the word, and at once assures 
you that his mind has its true isfluence over the whole 
frame. His countenance you have some notion of from 
the drawings you have seen. It is the very one for Cato. 
The forehead, the nose, and the chin are all Roman, and 
his neck wholly displayed by the dress of the character, 


showed a fitting pillar for that which rested wpon it. His 


dress is a white robe, (candida toga) with a very light bl 
eging, and fell fron —B——— 


tom shoulders of magnificent propor- 
tons, I was struck with the effect produced on those 
around him on the stage, by this august figure. They 
seemed but the relief of this splendid history, to borrow a 
werd from the ert ; and the entire preeminence of Mr K. 
Was never for a moment brought iuto question. 


above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
like a tower.’ 
Mc Kemble’s voice ix 


: , generally condemned. When utter- 
‘a6 deep passion, when he would give to his enunciation, the 
he rnalaing force, which the highly excited mind prompts, 
* “i what the enfeebled lungs are hardly capable 

— when in the utterance of unia.passioned, but over- 
=u truth ; er when in the prospect of approaching 
mine stands “P to warn you of the impending hazard, 
~~ —— — as if in inspiration, he tells 
— A eas with a power so deep, with 
— » that you shrink, as if the order of time 
ma changed, and the future itself were in the moment of 


V 
se th play of Cato well, and I will just glance 
Parts of it, in Senne entite inte my thought 
* successful * ena ⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑—⏑—⏑— 


w dich a single truth, a single conviction, could hold over 
ihe whole mind, when that mind was a vast one, and that 
conviction such 2s was wholly fitted to fill up, and stir 
that great mind. Rome—his country,—was a thought 
which in Mr K's. Cato seemed to annihilate every other. 
And Cesar, why Cesar, his power, his conquests, all that 
belonged to him, and all that might be his, were seen aud 
felt to hive no more power upon Cato ;—were matters of 
po more consciousness with him, than the air, or the 
bright sun, which fanned or shone upon him. It was not 
contempt: for this supposes its object to have been for a 
moment a subject of thought. He knew him to be a man, 
and to him the worst of men, for he was the enemy of his 
country, and with this conviction he urges his submission 


naturalness offers to try to gain his pardon from the peo- 
ple. To fear Cesar, especially toaccept his favour,— 
there was no element in Cato’s nature to make either of 
these possible. All this was most admirably expressed by 
Mr Kemble in this scene. It gave all the interest of truth 
to his acting ; and what higher interest can, not merely 
playing, but the realities of life itself, in all their varicty 
excite ? 

There was one scene, however, in which you forgot all 
the impressions which these just enumerated had made.— 
Do I say forgot them? You forgot the age in which you 
lived ; the place: the time ; yourself. The scene is that 
in which Cato hears of the attack on Marcus by Sempro- 
nius. Had you seen Kemble’s face when he listens to 
this account, expressing almost at the same moment, his 
perfect assurance of his son's undaunted heroism,—and a 
doubt lest be should faii,—his face at one moment as if 
shut up in an awful apprehension, and at the next, ex- 
paoding with the fulness of joy,—and at last when he 
hears of his brave death,—had you heard him, in a voice, 
and with an expression proceeding out of a father’s love, 
and pride,—a patriot’s joy, and let me add a passing 
grief, exclaim, ‘Then am I satisfied,'—had you, I say, seen 
all this, you would be as little able to describe it as I am. 
l never saw, heard, felt, as at that moment. The house 
was crowded to overflowing ; still there was but one eye, 
and but one object of vision, on which that universal eye was 
fixed. There was a death-like stillness. Kemble seemed as 
if he could speak no more. I never was more grateful for 
the sound of applause ia the theatre than at this moment. 
It was universal, and almost stunning. It seemed to be 
& spontaneous insuppressible bursting forth of the deep 
feeling of the audience in the scene. There was another 
exquisite scene, when the dead body of Marcus is brought 
before his father, and he gives it that strange, I may say 
awful greeting : — 

I next saw Mr Kemble in Henry V. He is to my mind 
the last nan in the world to fondle a French princess, or 
to play the part of this frolicksome king. His Hamlet, 
and his Macbeth, I will not now criticise. I will dare 
say, however, that I was disappointed in many parts of 
both of them ; and that I was more struck with the illumi- 
nation which bis acting shed every where over Shak- 
speare; with the increase of knowledge of this wonderful 
writer which Mr Kemble's playing yielded me, than with 
the mere pleasure the acting, as such, afforded. And now 
you will ask, I suppose, ‘what more would you have ; what 





more could you expect? You have already paid Mr K. 
the highest compliment in your power. I shall not trou- 
ble you for details to explain your own meaning farther.’ 

I shall next tell you about Mrs Siddons. How familiar- 
ly I take up these good people. Iam as easy with them 
as I was this morning with him of the sculler from which 
I landed at the stairs at Black Friar’s Bridge. If Mr 
Kemble is lean, his sister is fat, nay, very fat. Perhaps it 
is only the natural filling up, and filling out of the female 
form, which belongs to the advanced age of three score 
and upwards, and which in Mrs Siddens' case is in perfect 
keeping with her very great height. When you would 
see Mrs Siddons, you should go when she plays the moth- 
er, such a mother as Lady Constance, and placed as she 
was in circumstances of all others the most heart-breaking 
living in the apprehension of the murder of a most be- 
loved son, and at last made sure of his death, by finding 
his murdered body. All this and more belongs to this 
character, and Mrs S. made it allher own. I never heard 
so piercing a grief; her voice, which has a strength per- 
haps never equailed in woman, rent the house with its ut- 
terance. Her whole vast frame was wrought to the very 
mood of her insane mind, and an appalling terror seemed 
to agitate and fill the whole house. 

I saw Mrs S. next in Lady Macbeth, and her brother 
played Macbeth himself. This is a very different character 
from those in which she is so universally pronounced to 
excel, Lady C. just mentioned, Belvidera, the Mourning 
Bride, Jane Shore, &c. But to my mind her vast powers 
find in Lady Macbeth all that they can demand for their 
most perfect showing. I have already written you so long 
a letter of theatricals that I can give you but one passage 
in which these powers are strikingly revealed. This is the 
most horrible, most dreadful passage in the whole drama. 
At least my reading cannot parallel it. It begins, 

- —tlL—_— ‘I have given suck ; and know 
How tender °tis to love the babe that milks me.’ 

In giving this passage utterance, the demon and the mo- 

ther were seen tofill one bosom. The last live but one, 

‘And dash’d the brains out,’ 
was not for human organ to speak, it was shrieked out ; a 
demoniac yell declared it. The blood did not run cold to 
the heart that heard it. For the moment, it seemed frozen 
in its living channels. No one can understand this unless 
he has witnessed the play itself, and he who would do it 
from your side of the water, must come soon, for this 
wonderful being will ere Jong have played all her parts, 
and when she has gone forever, we may truly say, ‘we 
ne'er shall look upon her like again.’ 
Truly and always yours, 





THE OPERA. 

We, i. ¢. those of us who supply this article, are not pre- 
cisely musical, yet we are not willing to have it supposed 
that we are insensible to the concord of sweet sounds. We 
have heard both Braham and Catalani, and we could talk 
an hour by the Old South clock, of the hearty, true de- 
light we felt while listening to Braham's exquisite voice, 
and of the astonishment which Catalani’s wonderful 
power excited in us. Why, she filled the King’s Theatre, 
with all the ease that a lady dues a parlour; and in 
the gallery where we took the opportunity to make the 
cbservation, clear out of sight of the pit, her voice came up 
so full, so sweet, that you might have thought that some 
nightingale had been lost in the cave of Trophonius, and 
with her best melody was pleading with the silence there 
for her home, and her mate. We are still not musical.— 
Its written language to us is a dead letter, and though to 
play on a pipe be as easy as lying, we tell the whole truth, 
when we declare, we do not know a touch of it. We well 
recollect, indeed, we can never forget, a mistake we fell 
into which was most fatal to our musical reputation, with a 
professed amateur, some years ago. It was at a concert. 
One of the performers was a young thing, between twelve 
and thirteen, and of that exquisite character of beauty 
which belongs to that sweetest age. It was just when the 
girl, the child, was about fleeing away, and the earliest 
promise of woman was ready to be made. It wanted the 
confideace which belongs to both of the extremes, all the 





fearfulness of that midway period, was in her sweet face, 


to the injured state, and with excessive, nay, beautiful j, 
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and to us lovely voice. We had just heard a highly fin- 


ished song, from a full bred, highly accomplished singer, 
asister. The applause had gone round; the song had 
been sung again, and another applause had been given.— 
It was now the turn for the younger sister. To our mind 
she sung exquisitely. Her music was of her face, her 
form, her youth, her very timidity, as well as her voice, 
and its effect upon us belonged truly to all these causes. 
We said to our technical, learned neighbour, after the 
song was over, that we were delighted with it; and added 
that it pleased us even more than the preceding one. He 
replied just as he should do, considering his reputation. ‘I 
have more respect for your heart then, than for your 
taste.’ We were not at all disconcerted by this, we were 
quite willing in this case to have the compliment paid to 
‘ the heart, for with us music is a sentiment, not an argu- 
ment, and who has ever safely separated taste from senti- 
ment? But far be it from us to say, or to teach, that even in 
our view, taste, in music or avy thing else, exists indepen- 
dently of those means which in their very nature are fitted 
to call it forth, —to add to its power, by revealing to us its 
being within us,—to place it if we may so speak, in per- 
fect harmony, with every thing around to which it is real- 
ly allied, to which it truly belongs. For what is taste, but 
a state of mind? Nature in its kind, and daily, hourly 
ministry, is addressing us through every organ of sense, 


and we respond to it only by that strange process of 


thought, which perfects the union between ourselves, and 
every thing around us. The whole perception of melody, 
the highest love of music, is probably never enjoyed so 
traly, as when this state of mind, taste, has been produced, 
or wh at is the same thing, revealed to us, by listening to 
the hi ghest efforts of the human voice. We can in no 
other way understand the power of that voice, we cun in 
mo oth er way understand ourselves, our capacity of a vast 
eujeynient. We have spoken of human harmony, the 
same roomarks apply to the same thing, however produced. 
Let it «come from the deep and mournful organ,—‘the spi- 
rit stirring drum, the ear piercing fife,’ no matter what is 
its sour ce, we have that within us which answers to it all. 
The highest human art, is the nearest approach to nature, 
and we have all of us a rich capacity to enjoy the nearest 
approximations. It is in us then, and thankful, most grate- 


ful are we to those who minister to this pure source of 


enjoyment. We have'been at the Tremont almost every 
evening of the late operas, and we have been too much 
ples ised with what we have heard there, not to acknow!l- 
edge our obligations to Mrs Austin and her confederates 
ia aa irmony. 

Th is experiment, if it can be called one at the Tremont, 
shows most satisfactorily that there is quite as strong a 
disposition with us to patronize operas, as any other the- 
atrical e:ttertainment. The house has been full, nay, 
crowded «very night, and with company who do not or- 
dinarily crowd the theatres. There isa great deal to be 
said in favour of making this kind of entertainment as 
perfect as ,oossible. We cannot always have Shakspeare, 
for there aire but few men in an age who should ever think 
of reading |him for the public. And take other plays as 
they rise, if there is not a great deal to object to in the 
best of them, how rarely are they so played as to produce 
true intellec tual pleasure, or leave a lasting moral result. 
We are not canting about this matter, we would state the 
case simply, :und we mean to do it truly. Spectacle comes 
next, and how: poorly the very best of it, compares to the 
opera! for we would not for a moment compare such a 
thing with the Drama. Are we then saying to much, 
when we give a decided preference to the opera, the 
opera as it shou ]d be, and as it may even in this country be 
made. We are very glad that so much has been done 
for it here, and we congratulate the managers at the Tre- 
mont on their s:zenes. We have said nothing of the Bal- 
let, for it is not mecessarily connected with the Opera, nor 
to our minds, to any thing else. 


ARTAXERXES. 

Tremont Theatre. Friday evening, Jan. 16th. [Our 
readers must be apprised that the word we has changed its 
meaning from the preceding ] The opera of Artaxerxes 
was brought forvard for the first time this evening. There 
is perhaps no E oglish opera, which approaches so near 
the Italian opera as this. From the extraordinary talent 
combined in its suapport, public expectation was highly ex- 
cited, and we cam boldly say that the feeling was any 
thing but disappointment. 

It is well known that for number, power and talent, the 
Orchestra of the Vremont stands unrivalled in the United 
States, and when it recéived the powerful addition of Mr 
Norton’s trum pet, and when the several parts of the opera 
were filled by sucn performers as Horn, Howard, Comer, 
Mrs Austio ar:d Mrs Papanti, we may be assured that the 
musical world of Boston, have scldom received a richer 
treat. 

This kind of amusement is nearly a novelty in our city. 
We huve no doubt that this was the first time that many 
of the audience: ever heard the whole dialogue of a play 
carried on in recitative. The opportunity given for the 
display of strong passion, the fascication of the softer parts 
of the melody, and above all the force and power given 
to the dialogue, are all pressed on the mind with great ef- 
fect, and iu addition to this the’senses are hurried along 
by the united charm of a powerful and scientific orches- 
tra, highly cultivated singing, and by no means inferior 
acting. 

I¢ would be almost impossible to give a full criticism 
upon the performance, and per! it would be hardly 
right to criticise closely upon a performance. The 
union of slars at this performance makes the preparation 
much more difficult than it would be were they all stock 
performers, und well accustomed to the orchestra's style 
of accompaniment. 

We werc never so much pleased with Mr Comer. His 
powerful base voice gave full effect to his part, and his 
good acting, always addressed to his subject and never to 
the audience, added not a little to the interest. 

Mrs. Austin is justly a favourite. Her person is com- 
manding and she treads the stage with ease, grace and 
dignity. We observed with pleasure, she never flinches. 
The most difficult passages were attempted with a bold- 
ness, which evinced a confidence, (and a very justifiable 
one) in her own powers. ‘The soldier tired of wars’ 
alarms’ was never given on Boston boards iu better style. 
The sustained passages were a little burried ;—We did not 
wonder at the desire expressed by some to hear ita third 
time, but the audience should remember that it is bad 
enough to call upon a performer of an opera to repeat 
such a sorg even once. We could hardly help expressing 
a hope that good old music was again coming in vogue, 
and that Dr. Arue was about to resume his stand in public 
favour, when we witnessed the delight with which our old 
favourites, ‘Water parted from the sea,'—and ‘My heart 
with love is beating’ were received. : 

In the last of these there were some exquisite touches 
from Hanna’s flute. 

‘If e’er the cruel tyrant love’ was not quite equal to our 
expectations. There was a want of distinctness ; the per- 
former seemed exhausted, or, as we sometimes see in an 
Opera, did not fancy the piece. 

Nothing however gave us so mnch pleasure es that beau- 
tiful Quartetto, ‘Mild as the moon-beams.’ Horn’s notes 
were clear as a flute, and Howard proved that he could 
sing without overloaded embellishment. Mrs. Papanti did 
notknow her part, and in one of the most difficult passages, 
she was singing by ear. The coucluding strain of this 
Quartetts always sounded to us very harsh. It is, to be 
sure, grammatically correct ; but still it does sound harsh. 
On this evening the performer sung it with & diminuendo, 
which was an improvement. 

Howard sings beautifully, but his acting hardly deserves 
the name. His part admitted of much power. He comes 
on to the stage in a peculiarly unfortunate manner ;—and 



















































































































ful than other celestial bodies, the other, the buildings of 


On Thursday, of last week, at the Federal street Thea- 
tre, the “Clandestine Marriage” was revived. 
be expected from the united etiorts and talents of George 
Colman and Garrick, and inferred trom the tact of its 
having sustained an andiminished reputation, ever since 
it was first brought out, it is a sterling comedy, keeping in- 
terest aiive through every scene. Garrick, no doubt, had 
aneye to himself in the part of Lord Ogleby, and took 
good care that the adequate representation of that charac- 
ter, at least, should require wore than ordinary talent, 
and call forth from himself soine of his best powers in the 
higher species of comedy. A nobleman of high and hou- 
orable feelings, mixed with a youthful love of gallantry, 
with a feeble and tremulous utterance, but poorly answer- 
ing the spirit of authority within ; impotent with age, yet 
unwilling to appear so; in love with a young girl, and de- 
lighted in the belief of a reciprocated affection ; his delight 
confirmed in a long dialogue of misunderstandings; disap- 
pointed and confounded, when he learns the truth, and in 
the midst of disappointment, from a principle of high 
honor, performing his promises though made under these 

isunderstandings,is a character which itis not easy right- 
ly to embody, and give to it true and natural life. When 
we say, therefore, that Mr Finn did not ‘come tardy off’ 
in this character, it is saying very much, and indeed the 
interest was so well kept up, that, during the representa- 
tion of the piece, we were disposed to think we had sel- 
dom, if ever, seen a finer specimen of comic talent. Nor 
were the other characters of diminutive importance. Sterl- 
ing, Canton, Lovewell, &c. were interesting in themselves, 
and exceedingly well supperted. Mrs Heidleberg, Miss 
Sterling, Fanny and Betty, were also played with very 
good success. In fact, though a better comedy than the 
“Heir at Law,” yet like that, it was supported throughout 
with singular force and truth. The representations of 
Betty's pouting at being told she could not “tell a man 
from a mouse,” and her determination when locking the 
chamber door, “to tell no tales about her mistress,” were 
particularly spirited and natural. We hope this play will 
be repeated, until all lovers of good comedy have an op- 
portunity of being themselves satisfied whether we have 
spoken of it correctly. 











Carrying the Mail on Sunday. On the 6th of January 
twenty three petitions were offered in the house of repre- 
sentatives, against transporting the mail on Sundays, and 
these petitions came in so thick on the 12th, that the In- 
telligencer gave over enumerating them. As a comment 
upon these petitions, the Boston Statesman proposes a 
law providing that interest shall not run on Sundays, as 
an improvement upon the old Connecticut law prohibiting 
beer from working on those days. The Salem resolutions 
assert that if the public mail were stopped on Sunday, 
merchants would provide for expresses and private modes 
of conveyance of letters, which would be more expensive 
to them, and in every respect more objectionable, and 
less convenient than the present system. If we go back 
to Deuteronomy for the law of Sunday, and apply to it 
the old Jewish law of Saturday, which was their Sabbath 
or day of rest, we must all live near the meeting house or 
not attend meeting, for the law enjoins rest on Saturday 
to beast,as wellas man. Now it is impossible for a man 
who lives four miles from the meeting house, to keep this 
law, unless he stays at home ; for if he rides to meeting, 
he makes his beast work, which is a breach of the law ; 
ifhe walks, he works himself, for it is any thing but rest 
to walk eight miles over a bad road ona rainy day. The 
only way of keeping this law is to stay at home. 

What construction do the Episcopalians put upon this 
commandment? The minister reads this commandment 
enjoining rest to man and beast on Saturday, and the 
congregation responds with an invocation of aid to enable 
them to keep this law, and in the mean time many of 
them have a coachman with his horses w.sting at the door 
to carry them home, while the cook is, at the same time, 
sweating over the kitchen fire to prepare dinner. They 
certainly do not consider this law as applying to our Sun- 
day. 

1 do not see how the Jewish law of keeping the Sabbath 
can Le applied to our Sunday, consistently with the ordi- 
nary forms of christian worship. We say.of a minister, 
in-reference to his salary, ‘Ahe laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Now his principal labor, especially if he preaches 
ex tempore, is done on Sunday, and the law makes no ex- 
ception in respect to clergymen. L. 


A fire broke out on Thursday morning about one 
o'clock, in the store occupied by Mr J. G. Shute, suspend- 
er-maker, in Elm street, which was almost wholly destroy- 
ed with its contents, the walls alone standing, the goods 
said to be fully insured. The adjoining store occupied by 
Mr Tilson, last-maker, was with its contents materially in- 
jured, goods said to be fully insured—also the roof of 
Messrs. Proctor & Palmer's Hardware store was destroy- 
ed, the goods which were insured, were materially Jamag- 
ed by wetting. 








Deaf and Dv~b.—A gentleman who attended a part of 
the exhibition of two deaf and dumb pupils on Saturday at 
the Baptist Church, in Federal street, and not at the Old 
South as had been announced, expresses great admiration 
at the results of this system of instruction, which discloses 
a new world toa whole class of our fellow beings. When 
lI entered, says he, ‘Mr Gallaudet was concluding his in- 
troductory remarks, which, however, he resumed from 
time to time, in the course of the exhibition. I was very 
much pleased with the clearness, force, and practical cha- 
racter of his discourse. 

The exhibition consisted partly of communication by 
signs between Mr Gallaudet and the pupils, sometimes he, 
and sometimes they, being interpreters to the assembly 
Ido not recollect the names or residence of the pupils, 
though I understand them both to be beneficiaries of the 
Commonwealth ; one whom I should judge to be about 
twenty years old is an assistant instructor at the asylum, 
the other appeared to be about sixteen. 

The first part of the exercise in my recollection was Mr 
G's giving, as he told the assembly, the sign of a mountain, 
which the pupils showed they understood by writing the 


As might i 





word with chalk on a black board. He then said he; 


would give them the general sign of an adjective, which | 


was more difficult for them to understand than a substan | 
tive, the word reluctant was that intended by him, but they | 
might perhaps interpret his gestures differently, and not | 
write the same word; he thought however that they would. 


choose words of similar meaning. On his making the‘ 


gestures, one wrote reluctant, the other unwilling. He! 
then gave them a still more difficult part of speech to in- . 
terpret by gestures, namely a conjunction, and doubted 


whether they would agree so nearly in writing his mean-’ the 


ing, as they had in the former instance. He chose the 
word though, and on his making the gesture intended for 
this word, one of them wrote nolwithslanding, the othe: 


though. For his gestures intended to signify since, onc 
wrote fo this time, the other the word intended. He then 
took a whole sentence, which is of course more easy t 
anderstand than a single word, unless it be a substautive o: 


verb. On making the gestures, which he explained to us 
to mean that the elephant is much larger than the horse, 


they both wrote the sentence precisely as he had explain- 
ed his meaning to us. He then said he would give them 
words to be introduced in some seutence of their own in- 
vention, and made gestures whereby he said he directed 
them to write a sentence in which more beautiful should be 


introduced, and one of them wrote the Sun is more beauti-' 








Moscow are more beauliful than other cities. When he gave 
them these exercises, they seemed to concentrate their at- 
tention very prowpily and intensely, and to be totally ab- 
stracted trom the surrounding objects and multitude. On 
their producing the above sentences the assembly seemed 
to be-struck with admiration, it had the appearance of 
something like magic, and they testified their sensation 
by a spontaneous though somewhat restrained applause ; 
upon which Mr Gallaudet remarked that this sign of appro- 


bation was entirely lost upon the pupils, as all was dead 
silence to them. 


at his very first appearance, no one would have suspected 
he came in to announce his father's murder. Both Mr 
Howard and Mrs Austin sing too much to the andience. 
Iu the orchestra, Ostinelli was in all his glory. He never 
is more ‘at home’ than ia the full tide of a grand overture. 
Mr Norton's trumpet is a sweet instrument. i 

we never thought could be applied pes. 
him following Mrs Austin in her delightful warblings in 
‘The Soldier Tired’ would almost excite a smile. It was 
literally delightful. We sincerely hope that Wednesday 
evening will not be the only evening of repetition. For if 
ever there was a chance for the public taste to be encour- 
aged and led on, we believe this to be the one. 
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While the twa pupils were writing the above 
ic read « tettcr Written by a little girl who had beea at the 
asylum abuut two years, giving an eccount, in pretty good 
Englisd, of Julia Brace, a pupil at the asylum, who was 
deaf, duinb and biind, The writer, I thing, it was this one, 
said w the course of the letter, that before she came to the 
asylum, she though: the sun was Ged, ..od was according- 
ly less afraid of doing what she thought was wrong after 
sun-set, when this suppased divinity did not see her. 

Mr.Gallaudet then gave by geetures the phrases have svs- 
pected, and has lived, to be introduced into a sentence by the 
pupil, and one of them wrote, / thought governer Liacoin 
lived in this city, but he lives in Worcester. The other iotro- 
duced the given words into a sentence telating to Burr's 
conspiracy, While they werecmployedia writing these sen- 
tences, Mr. G. read a letter written by Elisateth Stone of 
Dorchester to her mother, she has been at the Asylum two 
years and four months He afterwards read a letter bv 
another pupil, Mary South of Chilmark, whe had been at 
school three years and a half. Both letters were written 
in very tolerable English, and though treating of ordinary 
incidents such as young children would write about, were 
listened to with great interest by the audience, as produc - 
tions of persons who scemed by defects of erganisation, to 
be cut off by nature from all communication with the 
world, and would have been so, but for this most benevo- 
lent of arts which makes the dumb tospeak. Mr.G. then 
gesticulated other words which he at the same time ex- 
plained to us, and which the pupils introduced into sen- 
tences of their own framing. Among other words, ever 
was given, and the elder pupil wrote Jliexander would have 
triumphed over Asia if his army had been willing: Mr. G. 
then spelt particular words by the motion of the fingers, 
for which the pupils were te give the appropriate gesticu- 
lation. One of these was the word love, which the younger 
pupil very readily gesticulated, so as to produce an ap- 
proving smile and rustle in the assembly, which was some- 
what animated in my immediate neighbourhood. | do aot 
know whether this was owing to there being a large propor. 
tion of young ladies in this part of the house: ‘The young 
man seemed to be slightly embarrassed by the incident, os 
if he was ata loss for the cause, and it was the only iu- 
stance in which either of them showed the smallest sign of 
being affected by the concourse of people, at whom they 
occasionally glanced with the quickness of lightning, but 
for the most part their eyes were rivetted upon the instruc- 
tor, except while they were perfosming the exercises which 
he gave them, when they abstracted themselves instantly 
on receiving his directions, and appeared to be insensible 
of his presence or that of any one else, until the proposed 
exercise was performed. 

Having an appointment at this time, I took leave, grati- 
fied and delighted at all I had witnessed and heard, except 
the noise made by some masons employed in making re- 
pairs in the gallery. The chime of their trowels was the 
least pleasing part of the exhibition, but I presume it was 
necessary to proceed with the job, on account of the ap- 
proach of Sunday. 





General Court.—There are a few subjects beginning to 
emerge above the horizon in our legislature, which we in- 
tended to notice this week, particularly the proposed 
amendment of the constitution, but we must postpone their 
consideration, though we hope not indefinitely, as we in- 
tend to make them the order of the day for Friday next. 





To Correspondents.—We must defer the ‘Caleidocousti- 
con’ until next week. 





Masonic Calenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Mount Lebanon, 








Boston 
Corner Stone, 1 Duxbury, Monte’, 
Massachusetts, Boston, Friday. 
Boston Council, R. M. Boston, Tuesday 
Deaths. 
In this ci Thursda: " 
4 B dae 
Jj ~ cate iza Gale, 32; Mary Davis, 35; William Piquot, 


On Friday last, in her 7st yeas, Mre. Elizabeth Parsons, widow of 
the late Chief Justice Parsons 


» Pel ; ? 9 , 
Shoo liegrino Magnoni, hair dresser, a native of Leghore 


Italy, 

In South Boston on Sunday evening, Daniel Hobart, aged 19 years, 
a promising Ind. His death was occasioned by a cut in the knee 
while skating last week, which terminated ia We 

In Farmington, after and distressing iliness, Joha Hayes, 

In Qui Amos Liscoln 15. ’ 

In Sinine Leste Gor: Lame pre 

In Newburyport, Caleb Haskell, aged 75; Elizabeth, daughter of 


Joho Horton, 18 

In Exeter, George Williams, aged 28. 
— Northampton, Abigail Garland, daughter of John Garland, aged 
_ In Newton, on Tuesday last, Jane Ivers, youngest child of Dr. Ben - 
jemin Austin. 

In Salem, Mrs. Stone, wife of Wm. Stone, 29; John Hath- 
crates, Bay ognd Ss Sarah Crowninshield, 68; Susan Richardson, 


Io U; Sonate Site Batchelder, aged 78. 
In Manchester, J Crafts, 28. 
oo Abigail Collins, aged 87, widow of the late James 
ine. 
In Squam Parish, Jabez Marchant, aged 80, a pensioner; Oliver 
as Sr. << es. 
n illiam Tucker, aged 
In dandy Bop Wi Lincoln, 73. 
Ia Seco, James R. Bryant,eged 43. 
In Nan widow Elizabeth Macy, aged 67. 
— the 12th inst. ofconsumptiun, Benjamin F. 


ter, 
In New York, John Burdett, Printer, aged 27. 
In Philadelphia, on Monday morning last, Rev. John Chester, D.D. 
Pastor 2d ian Church, Albany. 


i 


ente 164-198 of whom are now living, including one grest grand 
nid. 


ots in Haverbill, N. n. 1228-—18 under 30; 4 between 30 and 
in Portsmouth, N. m7 


between 80 and 108 . There Portemovth, 
1695, deaths 172, birthe 250, marr ; 1826, deaths 171, birthe 
238, ma 70; 1887, deaths 132, births 954, marriages 71; 1898, 
low eee Boston . Charlestown, 96; Newburport 196 
Worcester, 5]. wi ? , " , 











Ie Salem, Benjamin Pipe 00 ie Mary M. Welles. 

In Gloucester, Charles Parsons to Ingersoll; Daniel Marshe!! 
to Eliza ; John Wheeler to Miss Sesan Rowe. 

in Salisbury, Azor ©. Webster to Mies Ann Clough. 
oa John Wait, of Westport, to Miss Amaritia Bur- 


In Holliston, Joseph Wheelock to Mise Susannah D. G. Strickland, 
of Holliston. 


In Hanover, by Rev, Prof. Hedduck, Willard Colburn to Miss Persie 
t. 
In Bosca David Jackman i 
Ie Weston, Merriam to > rap ae Clark. 
o 
In Willian Blackiagton, of W. Cambridge, to Mice 


Locas. 
In Plymouth, Lemuel Brown, to Mrs Nancy Cobb. 
In Saxoaville, William Billings to Miss Masia Freyer. 


ILLIARD, GRAY & CO. have just receiv- 


—— —— 


Anescharsis’s Travels in c 





 - . 








Misatelianies. 


[The following lines are part of a fragment under the 
title of ‘Glen Synden,’ in the Friendship's Offering, and 
are said, by the editor of the New York Statesman, to be 
the production of Mr Pringle. The style reminds us of 
some of the best parts of Gray and Goldsmith, and are of 
that unaffected, sweet and tranquil order of poetry, which 
to us is most interesting. As they may be considered a 
sample of what the writer can do, it is certainly to be re- 
gretted that the whole is but a fragment. They will far- 
nish some idea of the author's style.} 


Far up the dale, where Lypden's ruined towers 
O'erlook'd the valley from the old oak wood, 

A lake, blue gleaming from deep forest bowers, 
Spread its fair mirror to the landscape rude : 

Oft by the margia ofthat quiet flood, 

And through the groves and hoary ruins round, 
Young Arthur loved to roam in lonely mood ; 

Or here, amid tradition’s haunted ground, 

Long silent hours to lic in mystic musings drown'd. 











— 











Bold feats of war, fierce feuds of elder times, 

And Gilder elfin legends, half forgot 

And half preserved in uncouth, ballad rhymes, 

Had peopled with romantic tales the spot ; 

And here, save gleat of sheep, or simple note 

Of shepherd's pipe far on the upland lone, 

Or linnet in the bush and lark afloat 

Blithe carolling, or stockdove's plaintive moan, 

No sound of tiving thing through the long day was knowa. 


No sound—save, aye, one small brook’s tinkling dash 
Down the grey mossy clifis ;. and ‘midst the lake, 

The quick trout springing oft with gamesome plash ; 
And wild ducks rustling in the sedgy brake ; 

Aad sighing winds that scarce the willows shake ; 

And hum of bees among the blossom'd thyme 

And pittering song of grasshoppers, that make 
Throughout the glowing meads their mirthful chime ; 
Allrich and soothing sounds of summer's fragrant prime. 


Here Arthur loved to roam—a dreaming boy — _ 
Erewhile romantic reveries to frame. 

Or read adventurous tales with thrilling joy, 

Till his young-dreast throbb’d high with thirst of fame ; 
But with fair manhood’s dawn a softer flame 

"Gan mingle with his martial musings high ; 

And trembligg wishes—which he fear'd to name, 

Yet oft betrayed in many a half-druwn sigh— 

Told thut the hidden shaft deep in his heart did lie. 


And there were eyes that from long silken lashes 
With stolen glance could spy his secret pain— 
Sweet hazel eyes, whose dewy light out-flashes 
Like joyous day-spring after summer rain : 

And she, the enchantress, loved the youth agaia 
With maiden’s first affection, fond and true. 
—Ab! youthful love is like tranquil main, 
Heaving ‘neath smiling skies its bosom blue— 
Beautiful as aspirit—calm, but fearful too! 





THRILLING SKETCH. 

‘SA portal of the arena opened, and the combat- 
ant, with a mantle thrown over his face and figure, 
was led in, surrounded by the soldiery. The lion 
roared and ramped against the bars of his den at 
the sight. The guard put a sword and buckler 
into the hands of the Christian, and he was left 
alone. He drew the mantle from his face, and] 
firmly looked around the ampitheatre. His fine} 
counténance and lofty bearing raised a universal 
sound of admiration. He might have stood for an 
Apollo encountering the Python. His eye at 
Jast raised to mine. Could I believe my senses ! 
Constantius was before me ! 
‘All my rancor vanished. An hour past I 
could have struck my betrayer to the heart; 1 
could have called on the severest vengeance of 
man and heaven to smite the destroyer of my 
child. But to seehim hopelessly doomed ; the man 
whom I had honered for his noble qualities, whom 
I had even loved, whose crime was at the worst 
but the crime of giving way to the strongest temp- 
tation that can bewilder the heart of man ; to see 
this noble creature flung to the savage beast, dy- 
ing in tortures, torn piece-meal before my eyes, 
and his misery wrought by me, I would have en- 
treated heaven and earth to save him. But my 
tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. My limbs 
refused to stir. I would have thrown myself at 
the feet of Nero; but I sat like a man of stone— 
pale, paralyzed—the beating of my pulses stopt— 
my eyes. . 
‘The gate of the den was.thrown back, and the 
lion rushed in with a roar, and a bound that bore 
him half across the arena. I saw the sword glit- 
ter in the air: and when it waved again, it was 
covered with blood. A howl told that the blow 
had been driven home. The lion, one of the 
largest from Numidia, and made furious by thirst 
and hunger, an animal of prodigious power, 
couched as if to make sure of his prey, crept a 
few paces onward, and sprung at the victim’s 
‘throat. He was met by a second wound, but his 
impulse was irresistable, and Constantius was 
flung upon the ground. A cry of natural horror 
rang round the ampitheatre. The struggle was 
now for instant life or death. ‘They rolled over 
each other: the lion raised upon his hind feet, 
and, with gnashing teeth and distended talons 
plunged on the man: again they rose together. 
Anxiety was now at its wildest height. The 
sword swung round the champion’s head in bloody 
circles. They fell again covered with blood and 
dust. The hand of Constantius had grasped the 
lion’s mane and the furious bounds of the mon- 
ster could not loose the hold, but his sirength was 
evidently giving way; he still struck terrible 
blows, but each was weaker than the one before : 
till, collecting his whole force for the last effort, 
he darted one mighty blow into the lion’s throat 
and sunk. The savage yelled, and spouting out 
blood, fled howling round the arena. But the 
hand still grasped the mane and there his con- 
queror was dragged whirling through the dust, at 
his heels. A universal outcry now arose to save 
him if he were not already dead. But the lion, 
though bleeding from every vein, was still teo ter- 
rible, and all shrunk from the hazard. At last 
the grasp gave way, and the body lay motionless 
upon the ground. 
‘What happened for some moments after I 
know not. — — she portal, © 
female forced her way through the guards, rushed 
in alone and flung herself upon the victim.*- The 
sight of a new prey roused the lion: he tore the 
ground with his talons, he lashed his streaming 
sides with his tail, he lifted up his mane, and 
bounded : he dreaded the sword, and came snuffing 
the blood on the sand, and stealing round the 
body in circuits still diminishing. 
‘The confusion in the vast assemblage was now 
extreme. Voices ianumerable called for aid. 


dignant clamors at this prolonged cruelty. Even 


they were to the sacrifice of life, were aroused to 
honest curses. Their guards grasped their arms, 
and wajted for a sign from the emperor. 
Nero gave no sign. 


Salome; I sprang upon my feet ; I called on her 
by every feeling of nature to fly from that place of 
death, to come to my erms, to think of the agonies 
of all that loved her. 


ae and was wiping the pale visage with her 
air. 
and calmly casting back the locks from her fore- 
head, fixed her eyes upon me. She still knelt; 
one hand supported the head, with the other she 
pointed to it, as her only answer. 
jured her. 
the thousands around me. 
eyes—her cheek turned. She waved her hand 
with an air of superb sorrow. 


‘This bleeding body was my husband. 
father.—The world contains to me but this clay in 
my arms. 
fore her, ‘yet, my Constantius, it was to save that 
father that your generous heart defied the peril 
of this hour. 
hand of evil, that you abandoned your quiet 
home !—yes cruel father, here lies the noble being 
that threw open your dungeon, that led you safe 
through the conflagration, that to the last moment 
of his liberty, only thought how he might preserve 
and protect you.’ 
from her eyes. ‘But,’ said she in a tone of wild 
power, ‘he was betrayed, and may the power 
whose thunders avenge the cause of his people, 
pour down j 
dared 


nounced by the lips of my child. Wound up to 
the last degree of suffering, I tore my hair, leaped 


| struck ; gore filled his jaws. 
| blow was driven to his heart. He sprang high in 
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‘I looked upon the woman’s face. It was 


as 
se 
‘She had raised the head of Constantius on her t 
in 
At the sound of my voice she looked up, 
in 


pl 


I again ad- 
There was the silence of death among 
A fire flashed into her 


th 


‘I am come to die,’ she uttered in a loſty tone. 


I have noj W 


J 
gi 


Yet,’ and she kissed the ashy lips be- 


It was to redeem him from the 


Tears at length fell in floods 


ust retribution upon the head that 
? 





‘I heard my own condemnation about to be pro- 


upon the bars before me, and plunged into the 
arena by her side. The height stunned me; I 
tottered a few paces and fell. The lion gave a 
roar and sprang upon me. I lay helpless under 
him. I felt his fiery breath—I saw his lurid eye 
glaring : I heard the gnashing of his white fangs 
about me. : 

‘An exulting shout arose. I saw him reel as if 
Another mighty 


Cc 


the air with a howl. He dropped ;—he was dead. 
The ampitheatre thundered with acclamations. 
‘While Salome was clinging to my bosom, 
Constantius raised me from the ground. The 
roar of the lion had roused him from his swoon, 
and two blows saved me. The falchion was broke 
in the heart of the monster—The whole multi- 
tude stood up, supplicating for our lives in the 
name of filial piety and heroism. Nero, devil as 
he was, dared not resist the strength of the popu- 
lar feeling. He waved a signal to the guards : 
the portal was opened; and my children sustain- 
ing my feeble steps, and showered with garlands 
and ornaments from innumerable bands, slowly 
led me from the arena.’—Salathiel. 


t 





t 
Translated from the Italian of Parabosco, for the Washington City 


In the rich and beautiful city of Brescia dwelt a 
young man, named Tomaso de Tomasi, of one of 
the noble and ancient families of that city. He 
became an orphan at an early age, and the heir of 
a large fortune. But it happened to him, as to 
other wild young men who fly to gambling and 
debauchery, and who have no other care than to 
manifest their generosity to buffoons and parasites, 
people well skilled in emptying purses and ruining 
families. ‘These wretches succeeded so well, that 
in less than four years Tomaso had consumed all 
his fortune. There remained to him, however, a 
little country house, situated at a short distance 
from the city, upon a delightful hill. But this en- 
chanting retreat yielded no profit, and so far from 
enabling Tomaso to support his dogs, falcons, buf- 
foons, and courtesans, he did not find a single thing 
on which to live. Satisfied, toolate, of his impru- 
dence, he resolved to quit Brescia, where he could 
no longer dwell without shame, under the eyes of 
his relatives and friends, and determined to sell his 
little country house aud a small dwelling in the 
city which still belonged to him. But he wished 
to do all this in secret. He, therefore, offered these 
houses to different persons,underhandedly,and took 
the precaution to recommend to all the most pro- 
found silence. In this manner he received the 
earnest money of seven or eight gentlemen, with 
each of whom he concluded, separately, the same 
bargain. He had the audacity to sell alsoto another 
person his country and town house, expecting to 
obtain from him the same pledges that he had pre- 
viously received. But the roguery was detected, 
and the rogue thrown into prison. As he reflected 
on the means of recovering his liberty, without 
making restitution, it occurred to him that he had 
better send for a certain notary, who, in his pros- 
perity, had been an intimate friend, and to whom 
he had rendered many services. The notary has- 
tened to the prison with a bad grace, conscious that 
from this step he should receive no profit. He was 
curious, :owever, to know what was the matter. 
Tomaso attended at the grate of his prison to re- 
ceive him, and thus addressed him—‘Feletro, you 
know what my liberality towards you and many 
others was in my prosperity. and you see to what 
condition it has brought me. I wish you merely to 
aid in relieving me from my embarrassment. You 
know, without doubt, on what account I am im- 
prisoned ; it is enough to say that I am determined 
not to surrender up a farthing of the money I have 
received, and [ want you with your usual skill, to 
make the person who has put me here believe that 
I have fallen into a state of insanity, and to give 
him, as a proof, the rapidity with which I have 
consumed my fortune. I will second you by all 
necessary acts of folly and extravagance, and, in 
addition to the eternal obligation I shall owe you, I 
will place in your hands, as a recompense, twenty- 
five ducats. The notary was a bold rogue, and 
had great influence over the magistrate. Moved 
by the hope of gain, as well as by compassion, he 
promised to do what Tomaso had directed, and in 
order that he might the more easily play the char- 
acter ef a madman or fool, he counselled him to 
make, at each question that might be asked him, a 
noise with his fingers. He then went to see the 
magistrate, and began to converse familiarly with 
him on various amusing subjects. Some time after, 
arrived one of the gentlemen from whom Tomaso 
had pilfered the money. The conversation turned 
upon this adventure. What, said the notary, have 
you been duped by this poor fool? How, by this 
poor fool? said the other: would to heaven that 





Wowen screamed and fainted ; men burst into in- 


he was less knave than fool. L assure you he isa 


fool, replied the notary, and in truth Tam astonish- 
ed that the illustrious magistrate should thus retain; 


money would have suffered it to fly away, or per-, 
haps have thrown it into the river. A warm dis-: 
pute now arose between the notary and the gen-' 
tleman, and the magistrate became desirous to de- 
cide for himself. 
prison of Tomaso, who, the better to play off his , 


tions asked him, only answered according to his 


persons arrived, to whom he behaved in the same ' 


and be assured himself of the truth, ordered that 
they should lead him out to be hung ; but even to 


acter with intrepidity.. Thanks to this feint, and, 
above all, to the multiplied cares of his friend, 
Tomaso was set at liberty, as a fool, without be- 
ing obliged to return any part.of his gains. 


ducats, Tomaso, profitting by the lessons he had 


through his fingers, as he had done to the others, 
and the roguish notary was obliged to receive his 
fee in this kind of money, for fear of making pub- 
lic an affair of which the consequences might have 
been serious to him. 
by the imposition he practised upon others. 


in these words, would swell a volume. 
is late, I must close and go to bed, and tomorrow, | 
if you, Mr Editor can spare time, I shall be ‘glad' 
to see you.’ 


at Pacis containing divers interesting particulars 
respecting the Bastile. 
been laid on the 12th April, 1369, and, on the 
14th July, 1789, the last stone of this building 
disappeared. Some of the apartments appropri- 
ated for prisoners had singular names; they were 
called towers of liberty, and their principal ad- 
vantage consisted in commanding a view of the 
kitchen. The manner in which the prisoners at- 
tended mass was no less singular. 
there were five distinct cages, three partitioned off] 
off with mason-work, and two with wood.— 
A prisoner was placed in each of tuese, but in 
such a manner that neither of them could see the 
other. 
tains a list of individuals that had been confined 
in the Bastile, with copies of the warrants which 
M. de Sartine, the Lieutenant of Police had trans- 
mitted to the Governor. 
follows :— 


ing fellow. 
then get rid of him.’ 


note, in the Governor’s hand-writing.— 
after the expiration of the appointed time, I sent 


to M. de Sartine to inguire under what name I 
should have him buried ?’ 


confined in the King’s Bench prison under these 
circumstances. He impounded some sheep that 
broke into his ground and destroyed several ap- 


three shillings. The party who owned the sheep 





prison a deranged man, who, if he had received 


He therefore repaired to the! 


sumed characier, had previously stripped him- 
If of half his garments, and who to all the ques- | 


structions, by hissing and playing antics. Other' 
anner; but as some pretended that he merely ; 


ayed the fool, his Honor, in order to scare him, 


e foot of the gibbet Tomaso sustained his char- 


But” 
hen his companion went to claim his twenty-five 


ven him, only answered by making a noise 


Thus the rogue was duped 





From the Georgetown, (8. C.) Harvest. 
‘Pm glad to see you.’—Mr Editor—Never was 


language employed in telling a lie more, than as 
expressed in the little words above. 
at a distance one approaching you, who you know | 
had in his pocket, a demand against you—let me , 
turn about said you, and having traversed full two: 
squares, upon turning the corner near your house, ' 
behold ! your creditor had changed his mind and 
changed his course, and here you are full butt— 
then ‘how d’ye do” say you, ‘I am glad to see you.’ ' 
—Oh! what a wapper. 


You ‘spied 


The mistress is in the back room seeing to the , 
utting up of park, with greasy hands and greasy ; 


—*2* somebody and daughters call with 
r 


how d’ye do? I’m glad to see you.’—There is 





» the door is open and they walk in—‘O 


nother wapper ! 
Miss , is sitting on the sofa in tete a tete 





with her intended Lord. A rap is heard—the: 
servant says ‘Miss Curious has called’—‘confound : 
Miss Curious, I wish she’d quit coming here’—' 
Enter Miss Curious—‘O how d’ye do? I’m glad: 
to see you.“ Oh! what a wapper this. 


In short the list of lies that have been couched | 
But as it: 





Curious Musical Instrument.—A novelty of 
his kind is handed privately about at present, 


and will, we think, soon obtain much notoriety.— 
It has a very small engine, (not larger than this. 
paragraph) consists of a brass frame, with eight: 
perpendicular bars of silver. 


It is pressed against 
he lips, and breathed through by the performer, 


and the consequent vibrations yield sounds re- 
sembling thase of the Zolian Harp, which are: 
wonderfully powerful, considering the minuteness 
of the instrument. 
tave, and its modifications of piano and forte are 
altogether surprising.—Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


It goes to the extent of an oc- 





The Bastile. -A pamphlet has lately appeared 


Its foundation-stone had 


In the chapel 


Amongst other things, this pamphlet con- 


One of these runs as 


‘I send you M. F——; he is a good-for-noth- 
Take care of him for one week, and 


At the bottom of this paper is the following 


‘On the——June M. F 





arrived ; and, 





Uncertainty of the Law.—A farmer is now 


ple trees, and one guinea was estimated for the 
damage done, when the farmer offered to take 


replevied, and took the cause into the county 
court ; then moved it into the King’s bench, and 
tried the cause at the assizes, and got a verdict of 
seven guineas against the farmer, and costs £127. 
Execution was issued against the farmer’s goods, 
all of which were sold for £70. The witnesses 
the farmer took to the assizes cost £10, and his 
own attorney’s bill, now due, £70, and the priso- 
ner was walked near 150 miles to surrender to 
his bail.— Weekly Free Press. 


Woman’s Wit.—Where the number of electors 
is so small as in the Scottish borough, much room 
is afforded for intrigue and foul play. Carrying 
off a delegate is nearly as common a prank as 
carrying off a heiress in another country, and it 
has not unfrequently happened to a decent Scotch 
balie, to find himself gathering cockles on the 
Norway shore, when he should have been voting 
for a representative to the general council of the 
nation in the town hall of his native borough. An 
amusing affair of this sort is related, in which the 
once noted lady Wallace, sister of the late Dutch- 
ess of Gordon, figured as the entrapper. Gen. 
Skreene was nominated delegate for a borough in 
an interest opposed to that of a party whose suc- 
cess had Lady Wallace’s best wishes. On the 
eve of the election, she sent an invitation to the 
General to partake of a tete-a-tete collation. The 
bait was so tempting, the General went; and 
when he was ushered into her ladyship’s presence, 


we 
aR 


apartments, where there was every thing conven: | 
ient for supping, &c, but no means of egress, €X-} 1, 
cept for a Trenck or a De la Tude. Lady Wal- 


the following lines : . 

‘Ah, heavy my heart, anddeep my remorse is, 

The woes of this gallant gay hero to note; — 
Commander in chief of his majesty's forces, 

tn durance detained and deprived of his vote! 

Hark! how on the panuaels he kicks and he scrawls! 
With lily white hands he batters the panes out; 

In acceats of anguish for succour he bawls ; 

Heaven grant, thatia fury he beat not his brains out.’ 


who, not long since, visited Sir Walter Scott’s 


{ i = of April last, l obtained a bottle of the V. . 
dwelling, at Abbottsford, has published the an- | The bencticialetivct was — 5 ond 6 three ie gation. | 
nexed account of his library :-— may Reel wes es geet anit te been te —335 at the age 
‘The library is really a noble room. It is an} Rochester, N. ¥. Nov. 21. 1827, e cation at th 
An eminent 


oblong of some fifty feet by thirty, with a projection 
in the centre, opposite the fire place, terminating 


. 4 ° tended with the raising ef much blood, which , 

in a grand bow-window, fitted up with books also, ptm, —E * | stedy of la 
* 7 2 "yhe Pe 4 2 

and in fact, constituting a sort of chapel to the « teeD Pa rym ——— ⏑ü choice of tt 

church. The roof is of carved oak again—a very | MOND COLE, No 12 Bowdoin Row, Court-st. 8, N. Rotacbue 


rich pattern—I_ believe chiefly a la Roslin, and 
the book-cases, which are also of richly carved oak, 
reach high up the walls all around. The collec- 
tion amounts, in this room, to some fifteen or 
twenty thousand volumes, arranged according to 


their subjects—British history and antiquities fil- —— {a tae lee a a ee — we burg. Kot 
ling the whole of the chief wall; English poetry | temedies for the Dropsy, that has ever Leen discovend; quate pacity of se 


and drama, classics and miscellanies one end ; 
foreign literature, chiefly French and Gernian, 
the other. 
fire, are wired and docked, as containing articles 
very precious and very portable. 
entirely of books and MSS. relating to the insur- 
rections of 1715 and 17453 and another (within 
the recess of the bow window) of treatises ab re 
magica, both of these being ([{ am told, and can 
well believe) in their several ways, collections of 
the rarest curiosity. My cicerone pointed out, in 
one corner, a magnificent set of Mountfaucen, ten 
volumes folio, bound in the richest manner in 
scarlet, and stamped with the royal arms, the gift 
of his present Majesty. There are few living au- 
thors of whose works presentation copies are not 
to be found here. My friend showed me inscrip- 
tions of that sort, in I believe, every European 
dialect extant. The books are in prime condi- 
tion, und bindings that would satisfy Mr Dibdin. 
The only picture is Sir Walter’s eldest son, in 
hussar uniform, and holding his horse, by Allan, 
of Edinburgh, a noble portrait over the fire-place ; 
and the only bust is that of Shakspeare, from the 
Avon monument, in a small niche in the centre of 
the east side. Ona rich stand of porphyry, in 


tion, ‘Given by George Gordon, Lord Byron, to 
' Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ 





he found himself suddenly locked up in @ suit of 
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-EGETABLE PULMONA 
he Valuable reme!y discovered 
—* This Belson ben bens Canoe the 





cess, ia Cunsumptions, asthma, pleurisy, 7 

J 3 3 i pulmonary affections of — 
lace amused herself in the interim In an anti- ing vor aries from the universal sat heen Be hs 
chamber, where she stood sentinel, with writing | who Bare used it; the wery high celebrity it hes sgl 


at 
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and the fact that it is frequently 
nence. It is a tery agrecable —— 
—— — 8 NO 
tam the aumetous certificates contained on the ous i e 
| the fullowing are uffered fur the consideration —X of is 
quainted with the medicine. of then Sisaae 
Certificate ef Mbierer Alger, Jr. 1J wi 
pays dp ae with ow . “cal ¢ 
witha coug'! Spitting of blued, [ i 
mendstion of a friend, tu aol trial ‘of the Ve ] 
eam ; aud was completely cured by the es of two hottie. = 


ABIEZER 
_ Certificate of Leonard Stoddard Alam y 
To the Public. —Having been stized ia the winter et ; 
prevailing influenza, | continued, for the epace of . 
troubled with a bad cough, great difficulty of nL 
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$$ ⸗ 2 peep ae —— attended with lad digest ~ August 
Sir Walter Scott's Library.—A_ gentleman |}ivsicians, and much thick matter. was born ¢ 
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cite, and other celebrated remedies, without ret Weimer, © 







N. ¥. 3 
Ph icician of New-H J 
the Vegetahle Pulmodar Balsam is a valuable medal he complet 
ly been used with com success in a severe * 
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BROTHERS, 92, and JOHN J. BROW), 4 W, 
pear the Hoylston Market, and of WHITTON @ 
bridgeport. Price 50 cents a bottle. 


EGETABLE LITHON 

— ap no — —— POWDERS. This 

re tthe GRAVEL, and it kindred complaiats, 
tho kidneys, Chronic inflammation on the uri 
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principle that the immediate cause of Dropay, ie @ di 
exhalants, and urinary system. 
_ ‘The following certificates are offered for the satisfactions 
lic, and many others may be found on the bill of direct 
The subscriber resident of the city of Boston, hashes & 
ts sorely atilicted with the —* which ; 
so severe, as to incapaciate him from labor, for months te 
He has taken the adviee of the most celebrated 
vered in their prescriptions, but the complaint ine 
until he made trial of the vegetable Lithontripic and 
in July last. From the use of this medicine, he has 
salutary and unexpected operation, as it has i 
health, and effectually dissolved the gravel into such 
that they have i off without difficulty. 


Boston, December, 1835, : 
The subscriber has received the most offeet 
bottle of the Vegetable Lithontripic and Solvent L 

heen afflicted for some time past with the gravel, whieh bel! 
reat debility and distress. He followed he advice of the me 
ted physicians, without the least benefit, and, as shen 
made use of the above medicine, which i . 
moved the complaint. He would most strongly ree 
icine to those w * ing from similar complaints, 
igned JONAS 

Ashfield, June 8, 1826. 


Poe gentleman of as who had been cured of a 

the urinary system, by the use of the Lithruntipic, has 

six bottles, for the use of his countrymen, whe were 

“Roll by LOW & REED, 44, Hanove opposite 
y LOW & REED, 44 -stroet ’ 

and J. P. HALL, Jr. Uning-street, Price $2. 

The following works are a Published by MUNROE & FEA 
ashington-street. : 


HE PEARL—being the first of an 
Present fur Youth. An original work, embellished iy 
engravings, bound in silk, and other fancy bindings, By 
of many eM works for children. J 


MAN POPULAR STO 
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New Series, by the Baron Grimm. With nine 





one corner, reposed a full silver urn filled with | ee et ee rir Te le cee. erate the SEE vd departe: 
bones from the Pirazeus, and bearing the inscrip-| Tailor and Bear. The Pee Wit. Chores and the Fro his two sons, 






Elfin Grove. The Nose a mile long. The 
which is published without pictures. 
RIVATE HOURS.—By the 
, _ Of ‘Conversations on Common Things,’ ‘ 
A little Manual of Daily Devotion, printed and bound in a 
handsome manner ; suitable for 
UGENE AND LOLOTT 
octagon Hed pode tg hy. time of whe Bove 
uncle, ho afterwards died in German y, leaving them 











of the Russi 
pon the fror 
ted, by or 
ing the aut 
In which he 
as banish 
atitled * The 


Tt contained the letter 
which accompanied the gift till lately—it has dis- 
appeared ; no one guesses who took it; but who- 
ever he was, as my guide observed, he must have 
been a thief for thieving’s sake truly, as he durst 
no more exhibit his autograph, than tip himself a 






















bare bodkin. Sad, infamous tourist, indeed j—|* — litte cage . 
Although I saw abundance of comfortable looking TY-F1! VE R EC E [Piper the office 
desks and arm chairs, yet this room seemed rather | Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. By ali 
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too large and fine for work, and I found accord- —— Rossiene 


ingly, after passing a double pair of doors, that 
there was a sanctum within and beyond this li- durt 
brary. And here, you may believe, was not to 
me the least interesting, though by no means the |» 
most splendid, part of the suite. 

‘The lion’s own den, proper, then, is a room of | madewith 
about five and twenty feet square by twenty feet 
high, containing of what is properly called furni- 
ture nothing but a small writing table in the cen- 
tre, a plain arm chair covered with black leather 
—a very comfortable one though, for I tried it— 
and a single chair besides, plain symptoms that 










Philadelphies 
he Borqute’e Chicas Fried, 
HAWLS, LEGHORNS, AND SIL 
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and square Shawls, B. in, on & ¢ —X ae nduced him 
this is no place for company. On either side of priced Merinos i ao THist, do. 5 1 do. Opene do. u Mmaccepted ut 
the fire place there are shelves filled with duode-| Cashmere. "1% the Thibet goat, and arecqul BG the 29th A) 
cimos and books of reference, chiefly, of course,| | Save Ture Satins 5 1 do. Satin Levanting; . Mi Petersburg, 
folios ; but except these there are no books save| 1 do. low priced figured Silks ; 6 do. froth Bolivar Lager. Hav 
the contents of a light gallery which runs round| 3 taics Lomieo Hebd Chat a ce nn Habit Cloths Goethe anc 
three sides of the room, and is reached by a hang-| | Making in all a complete assortment of the aris, wher 
ing stair of oak in one corner. You have been SHAWL AND LEGHORN BONNET STOWE Ne tt Moenad the bes 
both at the Elisse Bourbon and Malmaion, and | ©0-street, near State-street. mame returned th 
remember the library of one or other of those LEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOEMEBhis work, p 
places, I forget which; this gallery is much in the a a in sa pyar and Chibinewe tee ae eneiemee ections of 
same —n— There * only two —— an | seleat low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 160, Was mete et 
original of the beautiful and melancholy head of — * Mniated the r 
Claverhouse, and a small full length of Rob Roy. poems owl BOWLES * —* CARS and admitte 
Various little antique cabinets stand round about, | have removed to the ildi —* eam tice with wi 


No. 3), 
each having a bust on it; Stothard’s Canterbury voy 8 
Pilgrims are on the mantlepiece ; and jg one cor- 
ner I saw a collection of really useful weapons, 
those of the forest craft, to wit—axes and bills, 
and so forth of every calibre. There is only one 
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Store, which will be free ot access to every one 
Clergymen and others who reside out of the city. all 
line will he sold wholesale or retail, on as favorable terms 
had in the city. They hope, therefore, for a — 
age they have already received, and solicit the favors of all { 
































































































window pierced in a very thick wall, so that the|Tmny acme” - lee —* Un 
place is very sombre ; the light tracery work of| aap = : sae 0d by turns 
the gallery overhead harmonizes with the books 1 PHILUS | PARSONS, : ae CT 5 and t 
well. Itis a very comfortable looking room, and | pied by Wm. D. Sohier, Eaq., at No 2, Congress Squat j! clamations 
very unlike any other Lever was in. [should not| “TO BE LET an office in State snesty tne or ramon Of the Cabi 
forget some Highland claymores, clustered round a | SARSONS st No. 2, Congress Square, or of Ellis Gray Czar in * 
target over the Canterbury people, nor a writing — writer of | 
box of carved wood, lined with crimson velvet, ANK NOTES — INTEREST Consul Ge 
and furnished with silver plate of right venerable | sation to the Cashier. tS ys OF called to s 
uspect, which looked as if it might have been the IBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLES F oreign At 
implement of old Chaucer himself, but which MUNROE & FRANCIS have just received, s tall ined him to 
from the arms on the lid must have belonged to Sor the diosction of the Becta ta aa Dae him his {ite 
some Italian prince of the days of Leo the Mag- | edse-_ co salary of 
nificent at the furthest. : — NSURANC E.—The Munonante’ ange —* 
‘In one corner of this sanctum there is a little | io, Five notice that then Carn with their eet b 
holy of holies, in the shape of a closet, which Sa ee ns as ate Gat — — —eñã 
looks like the oratory of some dame of old ro- wt Reman Ee Se nee sermans vy 
mance, and opens into the gardens; and the|, Ox Dvelling Houses and ather Balldings. Os were the n 
tower which furnishes this below, forms above a | ry, Stock and Tools. On d ‘his ide . 
private staircase accessible from the gallery and | Sunncen! hroperts, as on mortgages, life Fie : 
leading to the upper regions. Thither also [| ed that the wot by La my pA oy be be made lie these t 
penetrated, but I suppose you will take the bed- 4 Segug gras cfc gun, or te canine against the 
rooms and dressing rooms for granted. applicant may prefer, and insure on wie Mudents oF 
‘The view to the Tweed from all the principal | theeum insured. —— with such 
apartments is beautiful. You look out from —— which case they will insure es the were, abor 
among bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, upon the | ‘The Company also give notice that they contiens te se °F the Ger 
clearest of all streams, fringed with the wildest of | fore, on oniie Ta saod in thls Relea? ee Pattonal gl 
‘birch woods, and backed with the green hills of a JOSEPH me “'Y 10 wh 
Eutricke Forest. The rest you must imagine.— — —— * * —22 * 
Altogether, the place destined to deceive so many | Published every Friday Evening, at No. 8, C —* cabine 
pilgrimages contains within itself beauties not un- OTIS CLAPP, died; (Be 
worthy ~~ its —2— Few poets ever inhab- FOR THE PROPRIETORS mia. 
ited such a place; none, ere now, ever created J a ngage. 
one. It is the realization of dreams ; some ——— aan — ge : — of 
eee called it, I hear, ‘a romance in stone 5* ce = at the rte Le, ig 2 
— — — — —— — kine 
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